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WAGNER AND BERLIOZ. 
A CRITICISM CRITICISED. 
By Fr. NIECKS. 


Some years ago (in April, May, June, and July of 1884) I 
placed before the readers of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD a number of excerpts from Wagner’s writings, 
and accompanied them with a commentary. To-day I 
wish to add to the excerpts: then given one more. ‘This 
is work worth doing: for, on the one hand, Wagner’s 
judgments, whether right or wrong, are always stimula- 
ting; and, on the other hand, when wrong, stand, as 
coming from an authority of great weight, especially in 
need of correction. Apart from those who are unable to 
form judgments for themselves, there are multitudes able 
to do so who would never dare to differ from a man of 
genius. Have they not been again and again told that a | 
man of genius is a being with a more penetrating and more 
far-reaching vision than that of common mortals? Yes, | 
they have been told this, have accepted it without examina- | 
tion, and thenceforward have carried about with them, as | 
part of their stock of wisdom, the small portion of truth and | 
the much larger portion of falsehood contained in the | 
statement. Acute vision is no doubt a property of genius. | 
But genius is rarely universal, and partial genius can, of | 
course, only have a partially acute vision. Again we hear | 
people say that genius and training pre-eminently qualify | 
an artist to guage the merits of his fellow-artists. These | 
people, however, forget to take note of the disqualifying 
elements. Although jealousy and envy are by no means | 
des quantités négligeables, we will leave them altogether | 
out of the question. But what we must be careful not | 
to overlook is the fact that different kinds of genius | 
and of training give different tendencies to the mind, 
and make it run in different grooves. Indeed, it may be 
asserted that the greater the artist’s originality and the 
more thorough his training, the worse is he as a critic. 
With hardly any exceptions, all men of genius have shown 
themselves bad critics, and if they were not so in the 
earlier part of their career, they became more and more 
so as they grew older and proceeded in spinning around 
themselves the cocoons of their theories and mannerisms. 

Thus much I was obliged to say in self-defence. With- 
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out such an introduction, I should have exposed myself 
to the reproach of presumption in criticising so transcen- 
dent a man of genius as Wagner undoubtedly was. But 
now, having provided for the safety of my skin, I shall 
produce without further delay the promised excerpt, which 
is no other than the discussion on Hector Berlioz in Ofer 
und Drama (Vol. II1., pp. 348-350 of the Gesammelte 
Schriften). 

“Hector Berlioz is the immediate and most energetic 
offshoot of Beethoven towards that side from which the 
latter turned away as soon as he proceeded—-I have 
already pointed this out—from the sketch to the real 
picture. The often hastily dashed-off bold and glaring 
strokes of the pen in which Beethoven noted down quickly 
and without critical selection his attempts at discovering 
new means of expression, fell as the almost sole inheritance 
of the great artist into the hands of the eager disciple. 
Was it a presentiment of the fact that Beethoven’s most 


perfect picture, his last symphony, would also remain 


the last work of this kind generally, which diverted the 
self-seeking Berlioz—who now likewise wished to create 
great works—from investigating in those pictures the 
master’s real motive, which, to be sure, aimed at some- 
thing very different from the satisfaction of fantastic 
arbitrariness and whims? It is certain that Berlioz’s 
artistic inspiration was generated by the enamoured stare 
at those strangly crabbed strokes of the pen : amazement 
and ecstasy seized upon him at sight of these enigmatical 
magic signs into which the master had charmed both 
ecstasy and amazement in order to manifest through them 
the secret which he could never express in music, and 
which, nevertheless, he imagined, could only be expressed 
in music. At this sight he was seized in his staring by 
giddiness ; a witch-like chaos, confused and motley, was 
dancing before his eyes, whose natural power of vision 
gave way to a dim many-sightedness, in which the dazzled 


|one thought he saw coloured, fleshy forms, where in 


reality only spectral bones and ribs made ghastly sport 
with his imagination. This spectrally-excited giddiness 
| was, however, only Berlioz’s inspiration: if he awoke from 
| it, he perceived around him, with the languor of one 
| stupefied by opium, a cold void, which he now exerted 
| himself to animate by artificially recalling the excitement 
| of his dream, in which he succeeded only by a painfully 
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laborious adaptation and employment of his musical 
furniture. 

“ Tn the endeavour to note down the strange pictures of 
his cruelly heated imagination and to communicate them 
accurately and palpably to the incredulous dull world of 
his Parisian environment, Berlioz carried his enormous 
musical intelligence to a technical skill up to that time 
undreamt-of. What he had to tell people was so strange, 
so unwonted, so entirely unnatural, that he could not say 
it straightforwardly in simple, plain words: he required 
for it an immense apparatus of the most complicated 
machines in order to make known with the help of a 
most finely-articulated and most ingeniously-constructed 
mechanism, what a simple human organ could not pos- 
sibly express: just because it was something altogether 
non-human. We know now the supernatural wonders 
with which once the priesthood deceived childish people to 
such an extent that they could not but believe that some 
good god or other manifested himself to them: nothing but 
mechanics has ever worked these delusive wonders. 
Thus in our day, too, the supernatural, just because it is 
the unnatural, is presented to the dumbfounded public only 
through the wonders of mechanics, and such a wonder is 
in truth Berlioz’s orchestra. Berlioz explored every 
height and depth of the capability of this mechanism till 
he attained the development of a truly amazing know- 
ledge, and if we wish to recognise the inventors of our 
present industrial mechanics as benefactors of the modern 
commonweal, we must extol Berlioz as the true saviour of 
our absolute music-world ; for he has made it possible for 
musicians to produce, through the unprecedentedly- 
varied employment of mere mechanical means, the most 
surprising effect with the most inartistic and inane con- 
tents of music-production. 

“ At the beginning of his artistic career, Berlioz was 
certainly not allured by the glory of a merely mechanical 
inventor : in him there existed really artistic aspiration, 
and this aspiration was of a burning, consuming nature. 
That he, in order to satisfy this aspiration, was driven 
through the unhealthy, non-human in the already more 
fully discussed direction up to the point where he as 
an artist must perish in mechanics, and as a supernatural, 
fantastic visionary be swallowed up by an all-devouring 
materialism —this makes him (except as a warning 
example) a phenomenon all the more to be pitied as he 
is still to-day consumed by a truly artistic longing, when 
nevertheless he lies already hopelessly buried beneath the 
confused mass of his machines.” 

What strikes us first of all in examining this criticism 
is the mighty deluge of words and the fewness and thin- 
ness of the thoughts conveyed by them. If the multitude 
of words led to clearness, no excuse would be required; 
but it leads to the reverse, and therefore calls for con- 
demnation. Indeed, we have here one of the worst 
examples of Wagner’s literary work, one that exhibits the 
most reprehensible faults of style and thought. But let 
us begin at the beginning and proceed step by step. 
Wagner starts with an assumption—namely, that Berlioz 
was the immediate and most energetic offshoot of Beetho- 
ven towards that side from which the latter turned away 
as soon as he proceeded from the sketch to the real 
picture. It is difficult to say whether in this passage 
Beethoven or Berlioz is more sinned against. But in 
order to see what Wagner means by his remark about 
Beethoven, we will turn to the passage where he speaks 
more fully on this matter. “In the works of the second 
half of his artist-life, Beethoven is for the most part just 
there unintelligible [wnverstandlich|—or rather liable to 
be misunderstood [#ssverstandlich|—where he wishes to 
express most intelligibly a particular individual content. 





He passes beyond the absolutely musical which by an 
instinctive convention is acknowledged as comprehen- 
sible, that is, beyond what has, in expression and form, 
some recognisable similarity to dance and song, in order 
that he may speak in a language which often appears to 
be an arbitrary manifestation of a whim, and lacking a 
purely musical connection is only bound by the band of a 
poetic intention, which could not, however, be expressed 
in music with poetic distinctness. Most of Beethoven’s 
works of that period must be looked upon as instinctive 
attempts to form a language for his longing, so that they 
often seem to be like sketches for a picture, as to the 
subject but not to the intelligible arrangement of which 
the master had made up his mind.” 

We should like to know which of Beethoven’s works of 
the second half of his artist-career are sketches and which 
finished pictures? Do the ninth symphony, the last 
sonatas and quartets, and earlier’ works of the same 
description, belong to the first or to the second class? 
Unfortunately, we find no answer to this question in 
Wagner’s writings. If such an answer had been supplied, 
it could not have had any convincing force. But if the 
author had endeavoured to furnish proofs, the endeavour 
might have brought about hisown conversion. As matters 
stand the world ignores Wagner’s criticism and continues 
to regard Beethoven’s works not as sketches and unsuc- 
cessful attempts, but as the grandest of finished pictures 
that have ever been produced. And not only does the 
world at large ignore Wagner’s criticism, but even the 
out-and-out admirers who are so fond of repeating his 
praises of Beethoven, take very good care not to allude to 
his strictures. When I said that Wagner might have 
been converted if he had made the endeavour to prove 
his assertion, I expressed too sanguine anopinion. Wag- 
ner (impelled probably by the bent and nature of his 
musical faculty), having come to the conclusion that pure 
instrumental music was an inferior branch of the art, 
incapable of further separate development, and having 
consequently decided to devote himself to a kind ot 
dramatic composition in which music was to go hand in 
hand with, but not to rule over, poetry and the sister-arts, 
set himself to interpret facts and write history in the light 
of his theory and at the dictation of his desires. Thus 
the choral symphony was according to him the break- 
down of pure instrumental music, Beethoven having 
recourse to the word and the human voice because he felt 
instruments insufficient means for the expression of his 
ideas. As, however, Beethoven planned after this necess- 
arily /as¢ symphony a tenth for instruments alone, we 
know what to think of the assertion. . 

The following question brings us from Beethoven back to 
Berlioz. Where are in the works of Beethoven—one of the 
most daring, it is true, but also one of the most deliberate 
composers—the hastily dashed-off bold and glaring strokes 
of the pen in which he noted down quickly and without 
critical selection his attempts at discovering new means 
of expression, those crabbed strokes which worked such 
mischief on poor Berlioz? “ Itis certain,” writes Wagner, 
and then he proceeds to make statements than which 
nothing is more uncertain. The confidence with which 
they are advanced and the particularity which they display, 
give to them a semblance of truth. To those who allow 
themselves to be deceived by this semblance, Wagner 
may appear here a man of deep insight. But what he 
sees has no objective existence at all. If there is insight 
it is not into Berlioz’s, but into his own mind. And the 
state of his mind is best described by words which he 
applies to Berlioz: His staring at the crabbed signs 
caused him giddiness ; a confused and motley witch-like 
chaos was dancing before his eyes, whose natural power 
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of vision gave way to a dim many-sightedness, in which 
the dazzled one thought he saw coloured, fleshy forms, 
where in reality only spectral bones and ribs made ghastly 
sport with his imagination. No doubt Berlioz stared a 
good deal at Beethoven, or rather let us say, he studied 
him assiduously and admired him enthusiastically. . But 
Beethoven was not the only one he stared at, there were 
others, notably Gluck and Weber. No doubt also that 
he did not learn all that Beethoven could teach. But in this 
Berlioz .was not peculiar, he did what other men with 
pronounced individualities do, he assimilated as much of 
his models as was congenial to him. Even if Beethoven 
had never come within the sphere of his vision, the general 
character of Berlioz as an artist would still have been the 
same inthe main. The disposition of his character, of 
his sharply distinct individuality, was there before he 
made the acquaintance of Beethoven’s works, and it 
inclined him to learn some lessons and disinclined, nay 
incapacitated, him to learnothers. As to Berlioz’s instru- 
mentation, it is not the dead, speechless mechanism 
Wagner tries to make it out to be. Berlioz has success- 
fully used it for the expression of human passion, and the 
fantastic conceptions which it enabled him to realise are 
by no means so valueless as to render the interpreting 
medium despicable. And supposing that Berlioz had not 
been able to make a praiseworthy use of what Wagner 
calls his “ mechanical inventions,” have not others pro- 
fited by them? Again, acquaintance with the history of 
Berlioz’s life and works does not leave the least doubt in 
one’s mind as to his being no less a lover of effect in his 
youth than in his maturity and old age, no less a noble and 
high-aiming artist in his maturity and old age than in his 
youth—his course was throughout consistent, indeed, 
more consistent than that of most artists.’ I am far from 
wishing to hold up Berlioz as an impeccable composer. 
I know, and I have pointed it out before, that his choice 
of subjects does not always recommend itself to musicians 
and estheticians, and that his conceptions and treatment 
of them are frequently too materialistic. It must also be 
admitted that his love of effect—even of mere outward 
effect, of effect for its own sake—was greater than one 
could wish. But between such regretful censure which 
forms only the accompaniment ofa hearty acknowledgment 
of great things achieved, and Wagner’s total unqualified 
condemnation of Berlioz and his works, there is a gulf 
that cannot be bridged. Nor is it worth while to make 
the attempt, for the criticism I have quoted and discussed 
is nothing but the wild raving of a “cruelly heated im- 
agination.” 





IS MUSICAL TASTE IMPROVINGIN ENGLAND? 


THIS question has long been under consideration by me, 
and at various times I have been prepared with widely 
differing answers, according to what has been my most 
recent experience. 
perusing some paragraphs in Zhe Musical Courier, of 
New York, a copy or which was recently sent to me by a 
friend. As an occasional reader of that paper I have 
formed a high estimate of it, the journal being conducted 
with enterprise and ability, and the articles for the most 
part are as excellent from a literary standpoint as for the 
information they convey. But I experienced a rude 
shock when I read the following :—“ The most remarkable 
.expression to be found in the new and only complete 
biography of Chopin, which Mr. Frederick Niecks 
(misprinted Viecks) has taken ten years to complete, is 
the greatest of piano poets’ opinion of the English. 
When he left London, shortly before his death, starting 
from Boulogne for Paris, he is reported by Niedzwiecki to 


It came up again very strongly after: 


! 

have said : ‘ Do you see the cattle in this meadow? They 
are more intelligent than the English. It goes without 
saying that Chopin’s words only refer to the English from 
a musical point of view, but from that point of view they 
were, without doubt, correct at Chopin’s time, and though 
more expressive than elegant, we do not hesitate to add 
that we think them correct even up to the present day.” 

Now, to term the petulant utterance of a poor invalid 
the most remarkable expression in an important work 
implies a curious conception of that quality. But let that 
pass, and see what is the value of the expression. On the 
face of it, it means that the French cattle were more 
intelligent in music than the English people ; or, that 
the general intelligence of the cattle was higher than the 
musical intelligence of the people. Either conclusion is 
a palpable absurdity. But perhaps the intention of the 
writer may be better gathered from another paragraph. 
Commenting on an interview between the late Dr. Hueffer 
and Mr. Krehbiel, some two years ago, in London, the 
writer goes on to say: “ The pilgrim (Mr. Krehbiel) had 
been hearing everything in the way of music that was to 
be heard in London for ten days, and the question turned 
on the significance and merit of the programmes, which 
showed a strange confusion of good things and bad, 
works of high dignity ‘and sentimental ballads. ‘No 
reputable conductor would dream of offering such pro- 
grammes in New York,’ said the pilgrim. ‘Am I to 
accept what I have heard asa fair sample of what is 
offered in London throughout the season?’ ‘ Unfor- 
tunately, yes,’ said Mr. Hueffer. ‘In the matter of 
orchestral music you are far in advance of us.’” 

From this it would seem that our intellectual inferiority 
is indicated by our concert programmes. Is such a 
judgment based on rational grounds, or arrived at by 
logical process? Our programme-making leaves much 
to be desired, but can I think be no criterion as to the 
intelligence of the people. To write at length on pro- 
grammes would here be superfluous. Let me remind 
readers of THE RECORD of Mr. Niecks’ papers on “ The 
Art of Programme-making” (Feb. 1882), and “Some 
Grievances of Concert-goers ” (Aug. 1882). They contain 
all that can be said on the subject. The only point to 
note is the “strange confusion of good things and bad ;” 
and even these do not prove the case, for the people have 
no voice in the matter—more’s the pity. The sinners 
are the concert-givers on the one hand, and soloists 
(singers generally) on the other. The former appear 
really to be afraid to trust the public—to appeal to the 
higher faculties of their supporters ; the latter care far 
more for individual notice and applause than for the 
cause of art, or even for the consistency and character of 
the programme they are invited to assist in carrying out. 
The audiences are not blind to the defects or short- 
comings of such schemes, but owing to an excess of good- 
nature and generosity, they reward executants with 
applause for doing well that which their better judgment 
tells them ought not to have been done at all. They will 
allow that the item in question should not have been 
admitted, but will add: Yet it was, after all, a marvellous 
vocal display ! 

To take an illustration of a different nature. When the 
American base-ball players were here, the smart fielding, 
superb catching (not of cricket-balls, however), antl other 
good points, were at once recognised and appreciated, 
although no enthusiasm or even liking for the game itself 
was exhibited. 

But, with all their faults, compare the programmes of 
to-day with those of forty years ago, and great improve- 
|ment will be found; and the “ remarkable expression ” 
if true ¢hen, is not so now. But I think it hardly requires 
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argument to prove that Chopin was not in a position, 
during his short visit here, to express an opinion on 
English musical intelligence in any form. Still, the 
American critic put his finger on a blot, and if critics here 
would combine in enforcing upon directors of concerts a 
duce sense of their artistic responsibility, and would sup- 
port them in all that appertains to their rightful authority, 
those unfortunate deviations from the standard that should 
prevail would become rarer and rarer until they ceased 
altogether. 

1 will close this paper with a little story I found in the 
Atheneum for 1833, as I fancy it is not much known. A 
certain bookseller of Maestricht was subjected to divers 
criminal prosecutions for a circumstance. which appears 
to have been totally accidental. He had placed in his 
window portraits of the Prince of Orange and Prince 
Frederic. The military authorities made a great dis- 
turbance about the matter, and though the poor bookseller 
protested his innocence, and brought proofs of his having 
always been a loyal and discreet subject, the affair was 
near costing him his entire business. The “head and 
front” of his offending was that he had inadvertently 
placed the portraits one on each side of an open book, 
the work of M. Jacobs, the bibliophilist, entitled “ The 
Two Fools.” So it was simply a case of objectionable 
juxtaposition, that was all. Now as these musical incon- 
gruities are performed with full knowledge by concert- 
givers and so-called artists, it would be no excessive 
punishment for such offences, if some book, with title 
“writ large,” could be exhibited on the concert-platform 
to place these perpetrators in their true light ; and though 
the consequences might not be so serious as in the story 
of the bookseller, ridicule might banish what exhortation 
and entreaty fail to remove. 

STEPHEN S, STRATTON. 


PoSTSCRIPT.—Since writing the above I have received 
the programmes of an important musical festival in the 
United States. Much good music has been given, and 
the selections were judicious and in good taste ; but the 
individual arrangements were not faultless, and at least 
one case of “objectionable juxtaposition” occurs, where 
“La donna ¢ mobile” is followed by the “ Hallelujah ” 
from Handel’s Messiah. It needs little effort to perceive 
that even “reputable conductors” are at times unable to 
control popular singers; and no one with a particle of 
sense would infer therefrom that the people are lacking 
in intelligence. On the contrary, the faculty known as 
acuteness is very apparent, as the musical pages are 
alternated with advertisements of gas stoves, remedies 
for headaches, composition roofing, and so forth—a 
position which, happily, we have not yet reached. is 

Ss. S. S. 








THE MUSIC OF COUPERIN. 
By FRIEDRICH CHRYSANDER. 


IN No. 220 of the RECORD, p. 78, we have scen the 
words which Couperin affirmed on the publication of the 
last book of his Clavecin compositions :—“ As scarcely 
any one has composed more than I have in various styles, 
I hope that my family will find in my portfolios something 
that may cause me to be regretted.” When we remember 
that our master lived in an age which possessed a multi- 
tude of composers, whose great number of important 
works ‘“‘in several styles ” still fills us with astonishment, 
while from Couperin we possess only a not over-numerous 
collection of compositions in one restricted province, his 
assertion might occasion doubts. For, leaving apart the 





giants Handel and Bach, whose richness the older 
Couperin could not foresee, there were many of his imme. 
diate predecessors and his contemporaries who wrote in 
every style. Still, those great composers, in spite of 
many-sided powers, remained essentially specialists in 
their activity, and restricted themselves more or less 
exclusively to a particular branch. But was it otherwise 
with Couperin? Have we not hitherto beheld him as in 
quite a particular sense a specialist? If it appeared to 
him that he, in productiveness and many-sidedness-— 
especially productiveness—could scarcely be excelled by 
any one, pointing to his portfolio as a proof, then we are 
compelled to assume that it must have been well stocked 
with manuscripts. 

Now, what did Couperin’s portfolio contain? Such a 
question once more shows the great neglect which the 
works of this man have experienced. Is it credible that 
apparently not one single sheet of the contents of that 
portfolio was published after Couperin’s death, and that 
not even the bare titles of the compositions it contained 
are exactly known? Gerber speaks, in his first Lexicon, 
of “ various motets, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, secular 
cantatas, and a number of organ fugues, existing only in 
MS.” Later French Lexicons mention them no more; 
it is therefore unknown if chance has preserved the es- 
sential part of that portfolio down to our times. We will 
hope this ; for, with the complete loss of these posthumous 
compositions, it would be for ever impossible to judge the 
complete extent of his musical activity. One could not 
then accord the master his full rights, which would be 
the more unfortunate, since apparently his words assert, 
with sorrowful resignation, that he: attempted works 
which, uncomprehended by his French surroundings, he 
must relegate to his portfolio. The confirmation of this 
would be very interesting, and quite in accordance with 
the historical events of that age; for the last fifteen or 
twenty years of Couperin’s were for French music a period 
of decadence into aimless groping, so that for a time 
even the London Italian Opera, under Handel and 
Bononcini, gave laws to Paris. Then, that a musician, 
whose childhood and youth were shone upon by the sun of 
Lully, and who had passed his best days under the govern- 
ment of Louis XIV., thought to create something better, 
and thereby to be honoured by posterity—to consider this 
would be, as aforesaid, very interesting and very in- 
structive, 

But we know nothing of it, and must wait the revela- 
tions of French discoverers, and, in the meantime, restrict 
ourselves entirely to that which Couperin himself has 
given to the world. 

Besides thealready-mentioned compositions forclavecin, 
he published the following :— 

1. Pieces de Viole avec la Basse chiffrée. A collection 
of pieces for viol da gamba, with figured bass for the 
accompaniment upon the harpsichord. These composi- 
tions are therefore what were at that time usually called 
sonatas. 

2. Concerts Royeaux. Under this title, Couperin pub- 
lished, as the opening of the third book of his Clavecin 
Music (1722), four lengthy concertos, and, in a preface, 
says, concerning their origin and performance :— 

“Les piéces qui suivent sont d’une autre espéce que 
celles que J’ay données jusqu’ 4 present. Elles convien- 
nent non seulement au clavecin ; mais aussy au violon, 
& la flute, au hautbois, 4 la Viole, et au Basson. Je les 
avois faites pour les petits Concerts de chambre, ot Louis 
quatorze me faisoit venir presque tous les dimanches de 
Yannée. Ces pieces étoient exécutées par Messieurs Duval, 
Philidor, Alarius, et Dubois; J’y touchais le Clavecin. 
Si elles sont autant du goit du Public qu’elles ont été 
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aprouvées du feu Roy; J’en ay suffisament pour en 
donner la suite quelques volumes complets. Je les ay 
rangées par Tons, et leur ay conservé pour titre celuy 
sous lequel elles ctoient connues & la Cour, en 1714 
et 1715.” 

The music of these four pieces fills twenty-seven pages 
of close print. It is generally given as an upper part with 
figured bass, but three of the separate movements are 
written out in three parts, making genuine trios. The 
bass is exactly and closely figured, and the upper part 
richly figurated. Everywhere Couperin’s usual careful 
and delicate work is apparent. When it is added that 
the pieces are also distinguished by beautiful melody, 
their great value will be manifest. That they have not 
found a circulation corresponding to their inner worth, 
but have been, as it were, hidden in the third Clavecin 
book, may be largely owing to the shape in which the 
composer brought them tothe press. What he published 
here was only a sketch of what was required for real 
performance, whereby essential matters were finally left 
to the player. This suited artists such as met, in 1714 
and 1715, in the royal apartments at Versailles, but 
surpassed the powers of ordinary players ; and by the 
latter the concertos were accordingly laid aside with 
respect. The Dutch publishers, from whose piracy no 
saleable piece of music was then safe, have left this 
music in peace, so far as I know. 

He then published a continuation of these Concertos :— 

3. Les Goiits réunis,au Nouveaux Concerts, augmentés 
de l’apothéose de Corelli en Trio. A Paris,1724. What 


has just been said of the previous opus is in the main 
also true of this one. 

To the same department belongs another work, which 
is, however, more important and interesting. 

4. Concerts instrumentaux sous le titre P Apothéose. 


Composés & la mémoire immortelle de l’incomparable 
monsieur de Lully, par monsieur Couperin. A Paris, chez 
Pauteur 1725. 

The title is correctly given thus by Wekerlin (Cata- 
logue, p. 454). The music, written (like the trios of 
Corelli) for two violins and bass, consists of two parts, 
and has over the separate movements curious, but very 
descriptive titles, namely :— 

“Lulli, aux champs Elisées, concertant avec les 
ombres lyriques— Vol de Mercure — Descente 
d’Apollon qui vient offrir son violon a Lulli, et sa 
place au Parnasse—Lulli, jouant le sujet, et Corelli 
Paccompagnement—Corelli jouant le sujet & son 
tour, que Lulli accompagne.” * 

That isthe first part. The second part of these con- 
certos has the following principal heading :— 

“La paix du Parnasse, faite aux conditions (sur la 
remonstrance des muses frangoises) que lorsqu’ 
on y parleroit leur langue on dirait dorénavant 
sonade, cantade, ainsi qu’on prononce ballade, 
sérénade, etc.” 

The sub-titles for the separate pieces of this second part 
are— 

“ Laccueil entre—Doux, et-Agard,f fait & Lulli par 
Corelli, et par les muses italiennes.” Then fol- 
lows: “Remerciment de Lulli @ Apollon.” And 





* “TLulliin the Elys‘an Fields playing in concert with the lyric shades 
—-Mercury’s theft—Descent of Apollo, who comes to offer his violin and 
his place in Parnassus to Lulli—Lulli playing the subject and Corelli the 
accompaniment—Corelli in his turn playing the subject while Lulli accom- 
panies him.” 

+ “The peace of Parnassus, made conditionally (on the remonstrance of 
the French Muses) that those who speak their language shall henceforth say 
sonade, cantade, just as they pronounce badlade, sérénade, &c.” 

+ “ Entire doux et hagard, an old proverb which signifies an appearance 
of gentleness to disguise displ or jeal ” (Wekerlin, p. 454.) 








the close is: Apollon persuade Lulli et Corelli 
que la réunion des gotits francois et italiens doit 
faire la perfection de la musique.” * 

In this remarkable composition Couperin gives us not 
only beautiful music, but also his musical creed. Asa 
genuine Frenchman he was acquainted only with southern 
music, Italian and French; and the latter, in the style 
developed by Lulli (who was of Italian origin), appeared 
to him the noblest, for which reason Lulli alone he held 
worthy to take Apollo’s seat of honour upon Parnassus. 
Couperin also looked upon the union of French and 
Italian music as the real perfection to be attained, and 
this appears to him asa fusing of the merits of Lulli’s 
and Corelli’s styles of composition. He could not state 
more distinctly what was the ideal towards which he 
himself strove. As an instrumental composer he naturally 
attempted this principally in works for instruments, and 
here the Italian Corelli would be much nearer related to 
him than the “incomparable” Lulli. Couperin, so far as 
is known, has made no attempt which pointed to direct 
imitation of a composition of Lulli’s, while he has written 
a work expressly as “The Trios,” only to Gallicise 
Corelli. The descriptive title of this opus is: 

5. Les Nations, sonades et suites de symphonies en Trio, 
en 4 livres sépares, pour la commodité des académies de 
musique et des concerts particuliers, par Monsieur 
Couperin. A Paris, chez Pauteur, 1726. These suites, 
not printed in score, but only in the traditional style in 
four-part books, are (says Wekerlin, p. 455) ‘“‘ divided by 
‘ Ordres,’ from one to four, and in the author’s address to 
the public we learn that Couperin originally had this 
music performed in concerts under an assumed name, 
and also that they are the first Sonatas composed in 
France.” 

Of his vocal pieces, what Couperin sent to the press is 
rather unimportant compared with his instrumental works. 
The earliest of them appears to be : 

6. Quatre Versets d’un Motet composé et chanté par 
ordre du Roy, en mars, 1703. Paris, Ch. Ballard, 1703 
(4to.) This small collection of thirty pages was princi- 
pally intended to be sung by his cousin, -Mademoiselle 
Couperin. 

In the very next year he issued a similar but far larger 
collection :— 

7. Sept Versets du Motet composé par l’ordre du Roy, 
par Monsieur Couperin. . . . et chanté a Versailles 
le 2 mars, 1704. Paris, Ch. Ballard, 1704. (Obl. 4to., 
126 pages.) Six singers took part in the performance of 
these sacred pieces ; his cousin, three Frenchmen, and 
two Italians. 

After the year 1704 he seems for a long while to have 
lacked incitement to sacred compositions. As his only 
later-printed work in this style, coming into existence 
slowly and imperfectly, there is to be mentioned— 

8. The Lamentations of Jeremiah. Couperin composed 
Toutes les neuf legons de Ténébres, and mentioned in his 
third Clavecin book (1717) that three of them were already 
engraved. But even in 1725 he was no further advanced, 
and not in his lifetime did he attain to publishing them— 
a proof how little what he produced in sacred music was 
esteemed by his contemporaries. 

The desolate condition of French sacred music at that 
time sufficiently explains this. However, we cannot 
further discuss this subject, but must occupy ourselves 
entirely with what remains to be spoken of—Couperin’s 
Clavecin music. 





* “The greeting between Gentle and Harsh made for Lulli by Corelli 
and the Italian muses.” Then follows : ‘‘ Thanks of Lulli to Apollo.” And 
the close is ‘‘ Apollo persuades Lulli and Corelli that the union of French 
and Italian tastes should bring music to perfection.’ . 
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CHURCH SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 


“ WELL, ye may say what ye like, but I’ve always sung 
tum tum, and I mean to sing tum tum to the end.” 
Such was the indignant reply of a certain veteran alto to 
the curate who meekly ventured to express a hope that 
the observations made by the choral secretary on his visit 
—touching clear articulation of the words chanted—would 
be duly heeded. What the worthy man meant by his 
cabalistic utterance was this—that Sunday and week-day, 
morning and evening, feast-day and fast-day, he had been 
in the habit—and, moreover, intended to continue in the 
habit—of wedding each and every chant used by his choir 
to the one changeless and unchanging formula—tum, tum 
tum, tum: tum, tum tum, tum tum, tum. 

The avowal was perhaps unusual in its plain-spoken 
openness—the singer’s superb contempt for the trammels 
of spoken language cannot, it is to be feared, be considered 
equally unusual. In fact, there does exist in some minds 
an undeniable disposition to hold that singing and 
uttering words have nothing whatsoever to do’ with each 
other, and that the “ blest pair of syrens, voice and verse” 
may each go their own way without either being one whit 
the worse for the absence of the other. ‘Teach the boys to 
say their words a little clearer! why it’s the schoolmaster’s 
business to teach them to read, not mine,” was the testy 
reply of the choirmaster of a seaside church surpliced 
choir, toa suggestion that could hardly have been con- 
sidered out of time or out of place. 

But assuredly such bold claim for the right of divorce 
of word and song will not be found in the mouths of many, 
and yet it is wonderful how slovenly utterance—nay, even 
absolute omission of words—nay, of very phrases—will 
creep in under the very ears of those who might be 
expected to be the first to scent the insidious approaches, 
and to lift up a voice of warning betimes. “ George, 
George!” in blank amazement, cried out a vicar’s wife to 
the vicar, “the boys leave out ‘hath he openly showed,’” 
the little hiatus in the “ Deus Misereatur” having been 
pointed out-at a rehearsal. And yet this good vicar’s 
wife was herself an excellent singer and pianist, and took 
great pains in teaching these boys herself. Probably it 
was the very constancy of this teaching that had gradually 
accustomed her ear to a slovenliness in her own boys that 
would have been quickly enough detected in her neigh- 
bours’ choir. Truly it isa very subtle dry rot. this—one 
that, if not carefully watched and checked in time, will 
grow and grow until it has sucked all point and purpose 
out of the choir singing. The primary cause of it, no 
doubt, is simple carelessness or downright indolence ; it 
is less trouble to sing the note to a hoot than to be 
bothered with the right word, and clear crisp utterance 
always demands effort and purpose: but it is a question 
whether or no a supercilious contempt for the words is not 
engrafted in the mind by the habit that prevails in some 
choirs of using sol-fa syllables as representatives of the 
real words, whatsoever their sentiment, in music about 
to be got up. It must be a touching hymn indeed to 
compel a rendering of fitting feeling, when the first version 
known, and with which it will be associated in the singer’s 
- mind ever after, begins mi, mi, fa, mi. The universal 
tum tum seems but the natural outcome of the use of such 
syllables. What we surely have to teach our choir, first 
and foremost, is that song is the vehicle of words, that 
if the words are not uttered, it carries nothing, it means 
nothing. The sequence of thought should surely be— 
“Here are some words, how can I best convey their mean- 
ing by music to the minds and hearts of the common 
congregation?” Clearly, the words demand the first 
thought and care, so let their meaning be well realised 





before the notes that are to wing them be looked 
at. 

And especially let the hymns be thus studied. A 
certain amount of neutral stolidity, so to call it—not 
wordlessness, mind—may be in place in the solemn words 
of the service or anthem ; but the hymn from man’s hand 
appeals especially to the people’s taste, and if it is to rise 
above doleful dulness, if it is to fulfil its avowed end, all 
the changing lights and shades of verse, and line, nay, word, 
must be brought out. In short, to sum up the whole 


matter, why have a choir at all, if the words are not said ? 
If it be only musical tone that is required the organist 
will do far better without singers. J 


P. M. 








Correspondence, 


—_—o— 


“PIANO AND STRINGS.” 

To the Editor of the Musicat REcoRD. 
S1R,—The above designation is often given now on pro- 
grammes when a Quartet or Quintet is to be performed, 
but it is far from logical ; considering that a grand piano 
has at least 233 strings to the four of the violin, would it 
not be better to say Quartet (or as the case may be) for 
pianoforte and bow-instruments? People live in these 
days in a continual hurry, and to save time and trouble 
the most absurd paradoxical expressions are used. We 
smile at the old correct titles: concerto for pianoforte, 
two violins, viola, violoncello, contrabasso, two flutes, two 
oboes, &c., &c., and we put concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra, forgetting that orchestra is the place occupied 
by the performers, and not an assembly of performers, 
opxhorpa being derived from épxnorjs, a dancer. Smith, 
in his “ Dictionary,” says about orchestra, “The part of a 
theatre or other public place appropriated to the musicians. 
In the Grecian theatres the orchestra was a circular level 
space between the spectators and the stage, and was used 
by the chorus for its evolutions and dances. In the 
Roman theatres it was no part of the scene, but was 
situated in front of the stage, and was occupied by 
senators and other persons of distinction.” Surely it 
would be found ridiculous if we should say, “‘ We invited 
a house to our party,” when meaning the persons who 
lived in that house. The word concerto on a programme 
would be quite sufficient, as the word means singing or 
playing in company.—Yours truly, E. SILAS. 

May Io, 1889. 


[WHILE preferring the phrase “ for piano and bow instru- 
ments,” we think that little harm is done by the use of 
‘for piano and strings,” as its meaning is perfectly under- 
stood by all who know anything about music. The name 
“strings” was first given to the stringed instruments of 
the orchestra, in contradistinction to the “ wind ;” thus 
the name became associated with the stringed instru- 
ments played with a bow (the violin, viola. violoncello, 
and double-bass), the rarely-used harp being ignored. 
Such a specialisation of a word, such a narrowing of its 
meaning, is a very common process in the development 
of language. But, judging from his remarks on the word 
“ orchestra,” Mr. Silas does not seem to have paid much 
attention to this subject. Has he never heard of meto- 
nymy, one form of which consists in substituting “the 
Container for the thing Contained”? For instance, the 
purse for money, St. James’s for the royalties living there, 
England for the people inhabiting the country, &c. 
“ House” means not only “a building,” but, among other 
things, also “those who dwell in a house.” There is 
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nothing ridiculous in saying: “We have invited the 
whole house [z.¢., the whole family, or all the occupants of 
the house] to our party.” “The House [of Commons, or 
of Lords] has passed the Bill,” “ One that feared God 
with all his house,” “ He brought down the whole house,” 
are phrases familiar to every one. Mr. Silas will find it 
difficult to converse for five minutes without committing 
some such logical atrocities as he denounces. Nay, even 
in his letter there occur two reprehensible instances. 
“ Piano” means “ soft,” and is an arbitrary and altogether 
illogical abbreviation of the name of the successor of the 
harpsichord, which, because it admitted of loud and soft 
playing, was called “ fortepiano” or “ pianoforte.” Again, 
“bowed instruments ” is a misleading expression if it is 
intended to signify “stringed instruments played with a 
bow,” for, speaking strictly logically, it includes the nail- 
fiddle. In short, other factors, besides logic, are con- 
cerned in the making and use of words— poetic imagination 
and a desire for convenience are two of them. 
EpDITor “MONTHLY MuSICAL RECORD.” | 








Foreign Correspondence, 


—_o-——- 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


ON Good Friday, as usual, Bach’s Passion according to 
St. Matthew was performed, under the direction of 
Herr Musikdirector Hans Sitt, Reinecke being unfortu- 
nately prevented by illness from conducting the work. 
Herr Sitt performed his difficult task most admirably, 
and the result was an interpretation of the oratorio fully 
on a par with the high standard expected here. When 
one remembers that the superb choir is a combination of 
the Gewandhaus choristers, the Riedel Verein, the Lehrer 
Gesang-Verein, and the Verein of the Thomaner, or, in 
other words, that it consists of the créme de la créme of 
Leipzig chorus-singers—when one recollects, moreover, 
that nearly two-thirds of the choir could sing the Matthew 
Passion by heart, that the orchestra is the world-famed 
one of the Gewandhaus, that the soloists are always care- 
fully selected, and that the organ part is in the hands of 
Herr Homeyer, it is easy to understand why the perform- 
ances of the Matthew Passion in Leipzig are in such good 
repute, and attract every year such a concourse of hearers 
from near and far. Casting back our thoughts to the 
time of Bach, and picturing the master with his tiny band 
of Thomaner, his eight violins all told—indeed, in every 
department forces totally inadequate to the execution of 
his gigantic work—we cannot refrain from wishing that 
Bach might have heard his masterpiece for once, in the 
way we are accustomed to hear it now, at Leipzig and 
many other places in Germany. The part of the “ Evan- 
gelist ” was taken by Herr Carl Dierich, of the Hoftheater, 
Schwerin. His finely-developed “ head-voice” was heard 
to great advantage in this music. Herr Gustav Jensen, 
of Dresden Hoftheater, sang the part of “Christ” ina 
dignified and unaffected manner. Herr Kniipfer, of the 
Leipzig theatre, took the smaller bass solos, and rendered 
them better than we have ever heard them done before. 
Frau Baumann, our townswoman, and Fraulein Schmidt- 
lein, of Berlin, did ample justice to their respective parts. 

The Liszt Verein again gave a sign of life by a concert 
at the old Gewandhaus, the razson détre of the perform- 
ance being, apparently, to give Herr Petri, whois leaving 
Leipzig, an opportunity to bid farewell to his numerous 
admirers. This celebrated artist, assisted by Herren von 





Dameck, Unkenstein, and Schréder, played Beethoven’s 
splendid quartet in E minor (Op. 59, No. 2), and a by no 
means uninteresting, although not particularly charming, 
quartet by Sgambati (Op. 17 in C sharp minor). Herr 
Petri likewise played the violin part in a Suite in three 
movements for that instrument and pianoforte, by Chris- 
tian Sinding, the young Norwegian composer, whose 
piano quintet recently attracted favourable notice at the 
chamber-music concerts. Herr Willy Rehberg played 
the pianoforte part of the suite. Strange to say, nothing 
of Liszt’s was included in this concert of the Liszt Society. 
But we heard plenty of his work at the concert given by 
Herr Arthur Friedheim at the Old Gewandhaus. Included 
in the programme were the Hexameron by Liszt, Thal- 
berg, Chopin, Herz, Pixis, and Czerny ; the old Sonnam- 
bula fantasia, and some of the “Consolations.” Herr 
Friedheim played the two first-named pieces with much 
bravura, but not with entire infallibility as to the notes, 
and still less with that soul-stirring spirit with which 
Liszt was able to infuse interest into these somewhat 
threadbare compositions. In the “ Consolations” Herr 
Friedheitn seemed more at home with the spirit of his 
composer ; but he appeared to greatest advantage in a 
series of “ Préludes” by Chopin. He was less happy in 
his interpretation of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 26. The 
“tempi” were not taken right, natural expression was 
discarded for an affected style of performance, and in 
place of that proper subordination of the /echnigue to the 
thought, the /echnigue was made unduly prominent on 
every possible occasion. 

At the theatre we have had the pleasure of hearing Signor 
Luigi Ravelli as Raoul in the Huguenots, and as Manrico 
in the Zroubadour. The répertoire of the Leipzig opera, 
like that of most other theatres at the present time, 
principally consists of Wagner’s music-dramas ; and the 
direct consequence of this circumstance is that most of 
the singers have entirely lost the art of cantabile singing. 
It is, therefore, a rare treat to hear such a master of song 
as Ravelli. This famous singer is, if we are not mistaken. 
a Frenchman, and his real name Louis Ravelles. His 
voice, no longer young, has lost something of its resonance 
in the middle portions, but his compass is still unim- 
paired, and the freshness and vigour of his upper notes 
quite remarkable. His acting is very lifelike. The play- 
bill at our theatre just now consists of the ballet Dze 
Puppenfee, and Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Bothare well mounted, and Shakespeare’s work, 
with the incomparably congenial music of Mendelssohn, 
has proved a great “draw.” It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the music loses much of its effect owing to the 
submerged position of our orchestra, which i; favourable 
indeed to the music of Wagner, but damaging to that of 
all other composers who have been less lavish in their 
orchestral accompaniments. For the sake of the ballet, 
Die Puppenfee, which lasts about half an hour, we 
have had a great number of light operas, such as Das 
Glockchen des Eremiten, Das Goldene Kreuz, Mignon, 
Der Wildschiitz, Der Liebestrank, &c. These are given 
two or three times, and then laid aside in favour of the 
old répertoire—Wagner’s Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Flie- 
gender, Hollinder,and Meistersinger, Beethoven's Fidelio, 
Weber’s Euryanthe, &c. New operas, however success- 
ful they may be, are never performed more than two or 
three times, after which.they are consigned to the theatre 
archives to be forgotten. A case in point is Heuberger’s 
Manuel Venegas, which was only given twice. We quite 
fail to understand such a policy, and, for our own part, 
believe the public would prefer a more extensive 7¢fertoire, 
containing the new operas of Rubinstein, Cornelius, 
Reinecke, Bruch, &c. Instead of performing these once 
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or twice at short intervals, it would be better to give a 
number of consecutive performances of each, and to revive 
them for repetition in a similar manner at an interval of 
some months. This plan would put an end to the prac- 
tice of using operas like Martha, Nachtlager von Granada, 
and Freischiitz, just to “fall back upon ;” and thus would 
cease the perfunctory and undignified performances of 
these works which are now so common. Nessler’s opera, 
Der Trompeter von Sakkingen was given on Sunday, the 
12th of May, for the 126thtime! This is the opera which 
the directors of the Leipzig theatre set greatest store by 
just now. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


May, 1889. 
HAVING nothing of general interest to say with regard to 
past performances, I will begin by reporting upon the 
“Music of the future” respecting our Imperial Opera. 
A. Rubinstein’s Vero is to be revived with Fraulein Lola 
Beeth, vice Fraulein Klein, in the cast, and H. Berlioz’s 
comic opera, Beatrice und Benedict (it is said, never yet 
performed in Paris !) is to be given, to be followed by the 
first performance of Smareglia’s Der Vasall von Szigeth, 
composer of the operas Preciosa, Bianca da Cervia, and 
Re nala, which have found their way to all the principal 
Italian stages. In Bianca; Friulein Stahl, well known 
here, won pronounced successes. /duna, a comic opera, 
by the Viennese composer J. D. Gotthard, has been ac- 
cepted for performance at the Gotha Court Theatre. An 
opera by an Austrian composer—of whom you may have 
heard before, W. ‘A. Mozart—has recently been given at 
Alexandria in Greek, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Seraitl. 

An enthusiastic reception was accorded to Louis von 
Bignio at his Vocal Recital, after a prolonged absence, 
who, for twenty years a chief ornament of the Imperial 
Opera, is esteemed as a man as well as an artist. His 
masterly performances of such lyric parts as Conte Luna, 
Germont, Rodolfo (Sonnambula), Alfonso (La Favorite), 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, &c., are held in fond remem- 
brance, and some may have been reminded of the time 
when Bignio, Beck, Ander, Walter, Frau Dustmann, 
&c., in truly artistic spirit felt their pride, honour, and 
pleasure in public recognition of their performances 
without ceaseless cravings after more salary, leave of ab- 
sence, titles, and decorations. Cordial applause and 
floral tributes were the order of the day at Bignio’s 
concert. 

In somewhat painful contrast to the above, Herr Reich- 
mann, who—always dissatisfied with his very brilliant 
position, committed many breaches of discipline, such as 
non-attendance and unpunctuality at rehearsals, a point- 
blank refusal to appear in the so-called “ mute scene” in 
Lohengrin, arriving deliberately too late in the first scene 
at every performance of O¢e//o, and incessant tenders of 
resignation—at last got more than he bargained for, having 
received his formal dismissal from now, and not from the 
expiration of the season in June next. Although the 
favourite baritone will be greatly missed by our Ladztués, 
the directors had no other course open to them com- 
patibly with self-respect. This enfant gdté of our operatic 
theatre will in future not even be allowed to tread its 
boards as a “ guest.” 

An interesting afergu is given in the Fremdenblatt 
of the salaries paid to the Zersonnel of the Imperial 
Opera, composed of 144 chorus singers, besides the pupil 
choristers, 108 orchestral members, with a minimum pay 
of 780 florins (about £60) per annum, the two principal 
conductors, Hans Richter and Fuchs, taking 5,000 florins 
(about £385) each ; the second conductors 3,080 florins 





(about £240) each ; to which must be added a stage band 
of twenty-four instrumentalists. The first daseuse receives 
16,000 florins (about £1,230) ; the first tenor, Winckelmann, 
24,000 (about £1,850) ; Friiulein Schlager, soprano, 18,000 
florins (about £1,310) ; Fraulein Lola Beeth, Lehmann, 
and Papier, 16,000 florins (about £1,230) each; Frauen 
Lucca and Materna, 500 florins (about £30) per evening. 
A pension is secured to those artists who have belonged 
to the opera during a certain number of years. 

The Posen papers are full of warmest praise concerning 
the young Viennese vocalist, Emmy von Elblein, in her 
representations of Azucena (Zvovatore) and other parts ; 
and Herr Franz Schwarz, the Viennese baritone, of the 
Weimar opera, obtained a brilliant success as Tell at 
Leipzig. But quite a sensation has been created by the 
stage appearance at musical Dresden of Fraulein Dina 
Ullmann, of Prague, who is said to add a winning presence 
and unusual histrionic gifts to a mezzo-soprano of rare 
beauty, power, and compass. 

Marie Wilt has deposited 10,000 florins (about £900 
sterling) with her legal adviser, Baron Hiirdtl, of this city, 
on behalf of the pension fund of the Buda-Pest Opera, 
where the celebrated prima donna has of late years 
achieved some of her greatest triumphs. 

One of the most interesting features of our concert 
season was the first complete performance here of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, this great work having been brought 
out by Johannes Brahms in 1864, with the omission ot 
two numbers, hut which, it must be owned, proved more 
effective, that is less fatiguing to all parties concerned 
than the present execution under Hans Richter’s biton, 
with scarcely a pause between the six cantatas which 
Constitute the long work, and which, by the way, were 
originally intended for separate performances on six 
different holidays of the Christmas season, and so given 
under the composer’s own direction. Frau Lili Kienzl, 
soprano, was indisposed, but Frau Neuda-Bernstein, 
Herren Gustav Walter and Weiglein, as indeed the rest 
of the performance, were excellent. 

Faithful to his mission held in view for several de- 
cades in the most praiseworthy manner, Professor Door 
again produced some important novelties at his two 
chamber concerts ; to wit, a new Pianoforte Quartet by 
Friedrich Gernsheim, not one of the composer’s best works, 
and a Pianoforte Trio by Fritz Kaufmann, which proved 
likewise disappointing. On the other hand, a similar work 
by Eduard Schiitt, a very bright and clever composition, 
created a favourable impression. The concert-giver at 
the piano had the valuable assistance of Herren Hugo 
Heermann, from Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the violin ; 
Stecher, viola ; and Hummer, violoncello. 

A new rival to the juvenile pianists, Josef Hofmann 
and Otto Hegner, has arisen in the little person of Severin 
Eisenberger, aged eight, who is said to have produced a 
sensation at Cracow by his brilliant and expressive (?) 
rendering of works by Handel, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Liszt, &c. It is stated that this gifted child is to be 
“finished” at the national expense at the Vienna Con- 
servatoire. 

A successful Recital was given here by the youthful 
pianist, Fraulein Clotilde von Brunswik, at the Salle 
‘Bésendorfer,” and the famous pianoforte duet per- 
formers, Briider Thern, made a great “hit” at their iast 
concert with the unaccountably neglected Theodor Kirch- 
ner’s new Variations for two Pianofortes, Op. 85, before a 
large and distinguished audience. At Professor Dachs’ 
pupils’ concert special attention was claimed by Friiulein 
Charlotte Gerak’s execution of Liszt’s Don Juan Fantasia. 
The young American pianist purposes to turn the ex- 
cellent training received here to good account at St. Louis, 
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her native city, and a successful vocal display of the 
pupils of Frau Cosenza and the vocal and pianistic efforts 
exhibited by those of Frau Gabriele Hampf, may likewise 
receive a word of commendation. 

The second prize offered by the Berlin “ Concerthaus ” 
for the best orchestral suite was given to Joseph von 
Wiss, of Mihrisch-Weisskirchen (Austria). There was 
no allotment made of the first prize. 

The famous Viennese composer of dance music, Philipp 
Fahrbach, has brought away a magnificent wreath from 
the Eden Theatre at Paris, where he may perhaps return 
during the Exhibition. 

The projected visit of our “ Mannergesangverein” to 
your capital had, as you will have already learnt in detail 
from your contemporaries, to be abandoned at the 
eleventh hour, owing to the extreme drusguerie ‘and 
absurd conditions with which the kind intentions of the 
respective members of the famous vocal union, who were 
willing to come at their own individual expense, in order 
to sing at two charity concerts, were met by the com- 
mittee of your Hospital Fund. The loss will be to your 
charities and to your art world, as those superexcellent 
vocal displays will be welcomed with enthusiasm, with 
far less trouble and expense to the performers, nearer 
home. 

The exultation of the Committee of the Beethoven 
Museum at Heiligenstadt, near Vienna, over the find of 
the composer’s “‘ very last composition ” in the shape of a 
comic canon (mentioned also in Nohl’s great Beethoven 
Biography), and written to the text : “ Hier ist das Werk, 
sorgt fiir das Geld! 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12 
Ducaten,” received at least a temporary check from a 
declaration of Dr. Th. Frimmel in a letter to the Meue 
Frete Presse, that this piece does not (probably from in- 
ternal evidence) contain a single stroke of Beethoven’s 
handwriting, and he cautions the said committee to be 
more critical in such matters for the future. In answer 
“to this, Herr Karl Holz writes that the canon was found 
amongst the papers of his late father, Karl Holz (whom, 
by-the-bye, I remember perfectly as the “leader” of the 
famous “ Concerts Spirituels”), to whom the canon was 
dictated by Beethoven himself a few days before his 
death, and that the MS. never left the possession of the 
family. Might not doth assertions be reconciled in this 
way, that Beethoven composed the canon, both words and 
music, and that the piece was written down by the 
master’s friend under dictation ? 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


IN the review columns of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
instalments of a series entitled Vocal Dance Tunes have 
already once or twice been discussed. It was then pointed 
out—which is not made quite clear in the title—that they 
are instrumental dances arranged for two voices and 
pianoforte accompaniment ; and it was also pointed out 
that they are arranged in a manner which imparts interest 
to both the new parts and deprives the one original part 
of little or nothing. Although Gurlitt’s Ze Violet, which 
the reader will find in this month’s Music Pages, can 
hardly be said to be the most favourable specimen that 
could be chosen, it will be admitted by all who try it to 
be an exceedingly pretty waltz, which insinuates itself 
more and more, captivates us more and more, as we pro- 
ceed in it and repeat it again and again. 





Rebtews. 


Pianoforte Pieces, by representative composers of the 
19th century, chronologically arranged. (Edition 
No. 8,2712; net, 3s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE illustrative examples of nineteenth-century pianoforte 
music contained in the ninth volume of this series are 
taken from the compositions of A. C. Mackenzie, X. Schar- 
wenka, Nicodé, Moszkowski, and Max Pauer. ‘The 
Principal of the Royal Academy contributes a longing, 
love-laden Nocturne, and a lightsome, light-winged 
Chasse aux Papillons ; Scharwenka, a vigorous, strongly 
national Polish dance, and a dreamy, song-like Impromptu ; 
Nicodé, the First Meeting from his poetic Ein Lzebesleben, 
and the lively, graceful Scherzo, Op. 19 ; Moszkowski, a 
frank and smiling Minuet, and a simple and yet piquant 
Miniature ; and Max Pauer, a transcendentally capricious, 
dashing, and brilliant Waltz. After this enumeration it is 
superfluous to add that the ninth volume is lacking neither 
in interest nor in beauty, and proves itself a meet com- 
panion for its well-endowed predecessors. 


Ondina; Prima Suite d’Orchestra (Op. 21) di E. DEL 
VALLE DE PAZ.—Pianoforte a quattro mani. (Edition 
No. 6,898 ; net, 3s.) London: Augener & Co. 


SIGNOR DEL VALLE DE PA2’s Suite is not one of old 
dances ; it is decidedly modern in style, and dance- 
rhythms are, moreover, in the minority. The composition 
consists of four numbers, the first of which has four sub- 
divisions, which, however, are in reality distinct pieces :— 
No. 1, Le Detta del Lago: I Tritoni (Allegro brillante, 
A major, 2), Le Ondine (introductory Allegro molto and 
Allegretto, E flat major, $), Le Najadi (Allegro moderato, 
A minor, C), Ballabile {introductory A//legro and Poco 
mosso, Walzer, C major, =); No. 2, J Gnomi (Marcia 
burlesca, E flat major, C); No. 3, Ze Deita del Bosco: 
I Fauni e le Driadi (introductory Moderato assat and 
Tempo di Minuetto, G major, 3); No. 4. Baccanale 
(Allegro assai, A minor, C). Our favourites are the 
sweetly-beautiful Ondine, the exquisitely-graceful Le Deita 
del Bosco (Minuetto), and the longest of the pieces, the 
concluding Baccanale, so full of vigour, spirit, and 
unbridled frolicsomeness. Then it would be shockingly 
ungrateful not to mention the _irresistibly-attractive 
waltzing Bad/adile, with the wild Vivo, the playful, teasing 
Najadi, and the good-natured, merry, awkward 77itonz. 
In fact, the only piece we do not much care for is the 
Intermezzo (I Gnomt), which, no doubt, is burlesque 
enough to be characteristic of the most typical of the 
gnomes, but seems to us to have little or nothing of 
that beauty and refinement which usually distinguish 
Signor del Valle de Paz’s compositions. In short, we 
have here a work of merit ; and now that we know it, 
though only in the colourless condition of a four-hand 
pianoforte arrangement, we can understand the warmth 
with which it was received at an orchestral concert given 
by the composer some years ago at Florence. 


The Complete Marches of L. VAN BEETHOVEN. Edited, 
revised, and partly arranged by E. PAUER. (Edition 
No. 8,042; net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


Mr. PAUER, who has already given us a March Album, 
comprising compositions by diverse composers, now gives 
us a collection of marches by Beethoven. It is difficult 
to say which of the two publications is the more interesting 
one, but as tothe very high degree of interest of either 
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there can be no doubt whatever. Both for enjoyment and 
zesthetical study the Beethoven marches (29 in number) 
afford a wide scope and an abundance of material. First 
in order are the March from the music to the Ritterballet ; 
the last of the variations on Dittersdorf’s arietta “Es war 
einmal ein alter Mann”; the Marcia (A//egro) from the 
Serenade, Op. 8, for violin, viola, and violoncello; the 
Alla Marcia from the oratorio, Zhe Mount of Olives, 
Op. 85 ; and the march (Allegro con brio) from the ballet 
The men of Prometheus. Next come those universally 
known and admired specimens of the kind from the A flat 
major sonata, Op. 26; the variations on an original air, 
Op. 34; and the Sinfonia Eroica. These, in their turn, 
are succeeded by twenty-one marches more—marches of 
various character, value, and reputation. Of them we 
may mention three originally written for pzano & guatre 
mains, the one from Fidelio, two for military band, two 
from the Battle of Vittoria (“Rule Britannia” and “ Marl- 
borough ”), two from the Ruins of Athens, two from King 
Stephen, and six respectively from the incidental music to 
the tragedy Zurfeja, Egmont, Choral Fantasia, string 
quartet, Op. 32, piano Sonata, Op. 101, and ninth 
symphony. The editor has prefixed td his capital collec- 
tion welcome historical notes. 


Six Sonatinas for the pianoforte by M. M. CLEMENTI. 
Op. 36. Carefully revised and fingered for teaching 
purposes. (Edition No. 8,092; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


CLEMENTI’s Op. 36 does not stand in need of anybody’s 
praises. That master’s musically and educationally 
excellent sonatinas number with the works no teacher and 
no pupil can do without. We, therefore, confine ourselves 
to stating that the work is fingered in the English way, 
and that the editing and printing leave nothing to be 
desired. . 


The Music A BC: Eight short pieces for the pianoforte. 
by OSCAR WAGNER. London: Augener & Co. 


THE “ Music A B C” consists of eight well-written, pretty 
little pieces, the difficulty of which is that of the first 
number of Schumann’s Album for the Young. The some- 
what fanciful title is to be explained thus :—Nos. 1-7 have 
titles, the first word of which begins respectively with one 
of the names of the seven notes—“ Andantino,” “ Best of 
all,” “Cradle Song,” “Dainty Bit,” ‘“ Zasy Exercise,” 
“Fairy Tale,” and “Garden Scenes.” In the eighth 
piece the series of notes a, 4, c, d, e, 7, and g, are made 
the motive of the composition. 


Miniatures : Cinq petites pieces pour le piano. Par SwAN 
HENNESSY. Paris: Durand & Schoenewerk. 


VERY nice and very clever, but too finical, too vecherché, 
Mr. Hennessy should endeavour to write in a more hearty 
and straightforward style ; he should aim at greater vigour, 
fulness, and continuity of thought and expression. Unless 
he succeeds in this he is in danger of wasting, of frittering 
away, his esprit. 


Petite Chanson Pompadour, (style ancien), pour piano. 
Par ALBERT RENAUD. London: Augener & Co. 


IN the “style ancien” ? No! at least, not beyond the 
second or third bar. To a larger extent the only thing 
really ancient about the piece is the old-world leisureliness 
and primness. The main question, however, with regard 
to this and all pieces of this kind, is whether it is pretty, 
and this question may be emphatically answered in the 





affirmative. To characterise the Petite Chanson Pompa- 
dour further, we add that the composer might have called 
it a Gavotte. : 
GODFREY. 


Valse caprice, pour piano. Par PERCY 


London: Augener & Co. 


AN airy, graceful drawing-room piece, simple and effective, 
and yet neither commonplace nor difficult. It will suit 
and please many. 


Meditation in an Old Gothic Church: Fugue for the 
Organ (Op. 114). By E.SiLas. London: Augener & 
Co. 


FROM Mr. Silas we are accustomed to get good work, and 
we have not been disappointed on this occasion. The 
Fugue is a solid, solemn composition, which, however, 
along with its solidity and solemnity, possesses such 
pleasing qualities as the religious theme and the scholastic 
form permit. The character of the Fugue is felicitously 
indicated by the title, “ Meditation in an Old Gothic 
Church.” 


Second Sonata (B minor) by FRANCESCO GEMINIANI. 
Edited by GUSTAV JENSEN. (Edition No. 7,402 ; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE second instalment of G. Jensen’s Classical Violin 
Music brings us another sonata of Geminiani’s, and, we 
may add, one of great beauty. The economy of the work 
is as follows :—A dignified, suave Largo (3, B minor) of 
24 bars ; an extended AJ//egro maestoso (C, D major), full 
of energy and activity, almost heroic in character; a 
Largo (3) of five sombre bars ; a partial repetition of the 
Allegro maestoso; an Adagio (3) of six bars, modulating 
from D major to B minor ; an extended pastoral A /legretto 
(3, B minor) ; a short L’éstesso tempo (%, B major) of the 
same character ; and, in conclusion, a repetition of the 
first sixteen bars of the Ad/egretto. Geminiani’s sonata 
shows nearer kinship to his contemporary Handel’s music 
than to that of his master Corelli. 


Cavatina for violin and pianoforte. By HARVEY LOHR. 
London: Weekes & Co. 


Mr. LOur’s Cavatina is an acceptable addition to the 
violin literature. Its expressive cantilenas give the player 
good opportunities for the display of a fine tone and 
refined feeling. 


Menuet du Quintette en Mi. Par LuiGi BOCCHERINI. 
Arrangé pour violon et piano par Fr. HERMANN. 
London: Augener & Co. 


BOCCHERINI (1743-1805), who was one of the favourite 
chamber composers of the last decades of the eighteenth 
and the first decades of the nineteenth centuries, secured 
for himself, by his excellent work, an honourable place in 
the history of this branch of the art. But his composi- 
tions, with few exceptions, have fallen a prey to time and 
fashion. One of the survivals—indeed, the chief—is the 
charming minuet from the Quintet in E major. Its spirit 
and manner picture some of the most amiable character- 
istics of the age the composer lived in. 


Duo. Par F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. Arrangé pour 
deux violons et piano par Fr. HERMANN. (Edition 
No. 5,330¢ ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THIs publication has two points in its favour : music for 
two violins and piano is scarce, and Mendelssohn’s Duo 
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WALTZ 
by 
C, GURLITT. 


Moderato con sentimento. 
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lovely. The only thing further to be said about this Duo 
is that it is Op. 38, No. 6 (the eighteenth) of the Songs 
without Words. 


Petite Marche pour deux violons et piano. Par Fr. 
HERMANN. (Edition No. 5,330 ; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


THIS—like the above-mentioned Duo by Mendelssohn, 
one of the series entitled Morceaux densemble—is a very 
easy, cheerful, and pleasing piece, and therefore sure to 
delight and encourage incipient Paganinis and Liszts. 


Four Songs for a tenor voice, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. Op. 1. By EMIL KREUZ. (Edition No. 8,849a ; 
net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


MR. KREUZ dedicates his songs, ‘by kind permission,” 
to Dr. Johannes Brahms, and the great master has no 
cause to be ashamed of the dedication. Saying this is 
paying the young composer something more than a slight 
compliment. .The reader may guess from the dedication 
that Mr. Kreuz is an admirer and disciple of Brahms, and 
this guess he will find borne out by the music. We have 
here an Op. 1 which is full of promise, and is, at the same 
time, also an achievement. The vocal melody, often 
more declamatory than lyrical, has a free gait, and the 
accompaniment distinguishes itself by richness. The 
poems set by the composer (both the original German 
words and an English translation are given) are: “ Am 
fernen Horizonte ” (“I see on the far horizon”), “Jung 
sterben ” (“ Must I then die now ?”), “‘ Madchen mit dem 
rothen Mindchen” (“Lassie with the rosy lips”), and 
“ Vorsatz” (‘‘ Nay, I will never tell ”). 


Four Songs, with pianoforte accompaniment. By THOMAS 
CHAPMAN. (Edition No. 8,818 ; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


THERE is nothing of that abomination the English draw- 
ing-room ballad about these songs, and yet they are as 
easily comprehensible and as straightforwardly melodious, 
as any one can reasonably wish. But whilst in the former 
the trite, inane, and namby-pamby, rule supreme, in the 
latter everything is fresh, genuine, and vigorous. The 
words are taken from Shelley (“The World’s Wanderers ”), 
McCurdy (“ If I could see him once again ”), and Robert 
Herrick (“ To his Mistresse ” and “A Lyrick to Mirth ”). 


Songs of the Year. Twelve two-part songs for female 

voices. The words by EDWARD OXENFORD, the music 

‘by HERBERT F. SHARPE. (Edition No. 4,126/; 
net, 3d.) London: Augener & Co. 


THIs latest instalment of the Songs of the Year comes in 
pat, for it is “June.” And we can recommend to lovers 
of song and summer the pretty naive setting of “ When 
roses blow in every bow’r, And all around is fair, When 
golden-hued is ev'ry hour, And fragrance fills the air.” 


King Arthur: a dramatic cantata. The words written by 
JAMES SMIETON, M.A., the music by JOHN MORE 
SMIETON. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


THE libretto of King Arthur is founded “to a certain 
extent” on Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the Britons, 
and Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d Arthur, “the main 
purpose of the author having been to construct a libretto 
that would afford opportunity for effective musical treat- 
ment.” We will admit this claim, and abstain from 





critically examining the verses. As to the music, it is 
tuneful, and simple and lucid enough for the most un- 
sophisticated. But, notwithstanding this tunefulness and 
simplicity, there are not absent refinement and character- 
istic expression. Only occasionally we come on lapses 
into the puerile and commonplace. In one word, Aing 
Arthur is a popular, easily-executed, and intelligible, not 
a profound, work. We have no doubt that it will find 
favour with many, especially the smaller provincial, 
societies. 


The Voice and its Training. By CHARLES LUNN. 
Derby : P. B. Chadfield & Son. 


IN the now printed paper, read this year in Cambridge at 
the annual meeting of the National Society of Professional 
Musicians, Mr. Charles Lunn strikes another blow for the 
old Italian school of singing. ‘‘ The fundamental and 
cardinal points of the old school,” he says, ‘‘ were these :— 
1. Complete pectoral inflation, as contrasted with clavi- 
cular and diaphragmatic or abdominal breathing. 2. 
Holding and compressing the air, as contrasted with no 
hold and no compression. 3. The attack, or coup de 
glotte, as contrasted with no attack, or attack falsely 
defined and wrongly placed. 4. Full power of voice, as 
contrasted with soft practice. 5. Equal power of sound, 
as contrasted with an increase and decrease of power. 
6. The complete isolation of vocal tone from all con- 
sonants, as contrasted with the union and association of 
voice with other parts of speech.” For the rest, we direct 
the reader to the paper itself, which may be had at the 
moderate price of 3d. 


Illustrated Manual of the Vowel Sounds in Voice Pro- 
duction and Singing. By M. A. CARLISLE CARR 
(Mrs. St. John Carr). London: Weekes & Co. 


IT seems to us that the ear, and not the eye, is the best 
instructor of the muscular sense, on which the correct 
pronunciation of the vowels depends. Apart from this, 
however, the illustrations of the mouth in pronouncing 
the various vowels are very interesting. We differ from 
Mrs. Carr on many points, but in not a few cases the 
difference may only be apparent, be owing to her loose, 
unscientific manner of expression, which, indeed, detracts 
considerably from the value of her little pamphlet of 
thirty-five pages. 








Concerts, 
By J. B. K. 


. + 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE Belgian violinist Mr. Ysaye, introduced here through the 
unflagging energy of the present directors, fell considerably short 
of the Continental panegyrics, some of which led us to expect a 
second Sarasate, in the execution of Beethoven’s great concerto 
in D. His tone is by no means full, his style of expression lacks 
breadth, and his canti/ene suffers from a cheap sentimentality, 
misplaced, especially in Beethoven; and even in a technical 
sense he stood below instead of above his task. The inartistic 
introduction of a cadenza at the end of the Larghetto (taken 
‘‘adagio’’) completely destroyed the beautiful transition to the 
final Rondo, whilst the inordinate length of the tedious first 
cadence (his own) marred the symmetry of the initial Allegro. 
In short the work has been far better played by performers of 
third-rate reputation, and the decided popular success only 
proved, how even ‘‘ Philharmonic” audiences are led by 
‘*réclame.” The violinist was better in Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, but is obviously best suited in the light French 
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style, such as C. Saint-Saéns’ Rondo capriccioso, which was 
tastefully given, although here also the mechanism was not free 
from blemishes. That any change of pitch excuses faulty 
intonation, as advanced by some, must be strange news to many, 
to whom even change of key makes in this respect no difference. 
Both ‘‘forte ” and ‘* pp.” effects were occasionally overdone in 
the orchestral accompaniments in Beethoven’s concerto. Further 
items in the programme were a symphony in B flat by Haydn 
(‘First time in London” !) one of his earliest, composed, 
together with about thirty similar works, between 1761 and 1766 
(at that time symphonies were generally published in sets of half 
a dozen !), and the very clever symphony No. § in F by Frederic 
Cowen, the conductor of these concerts, which had already 
received favourable notice on its first production at a ‘‘ Richter 
concert” in 1887, and which certainly did not deserve the 
ridicule cast upon it by the remark in the analytical programme, 
‘* Mr. Cowen connects no story with the music, which resembles 
Beethoven’s No. 5 in being entirely abstract.” Fraulein Tremelli, 
of Italian Opera celebrity, lent her ponderous contralto to a 
rendering of an antiquated aria by Rossini and an insipid ditto 
by Ponchielli. Notice of the fifth concert is reservec. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 


A large audience, which filled St. James’s Halli to its utmost 
capacity, greeted the return of the famous Viennese ‘‘ chef” to 
his post as conductor of these concerts. True, the present 
scheme is almost entirely made up of familiar works, but their 
performance under Hans Richter’s baton acquires new charm. 
His personal command over the band, combined with that per- 
fect repose and apparent absence of all effort in bringing out 
those delightful suances, which, added to reverential readings 
and generally correct tempi, constitute the chief excellence of 
the ‘Richter Concerts,” is probably attained by few living 
conductors, apart from a memory upon which the music seems 
imprinted as on its respective copper-plates, and which enables 
the conductor to direct the performances with the greatest ease 
without book. The pieces given at the first two concerts were : 
Mozart’s ‘* Prague”? Symphony in D, Beethoven's ‘‘ Eroica” 
Symphony and “Leonora” overture No. 3, Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 1 in B flat, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, 
Wagner’s Meistersinger overture, and ‘‘ Charfreitagszauber ” 
from Farsifa/, Brahms’s variations on a Theme by Haydn and 
Glinka’s Fantasia ‘‘ Komarinskaja.” Exception might be taken 
to the slowness of the tempo in the opening bars of the allegro 
in the Leonora overture, but on the whole the Richter Band 
surpasses itself this season, and, in particular, the performance 
of a magnificent ‘‘ Wagner” selection, given in memory of the 
yreat composer’s birthday (22nd May, 1813), at the third concert 
(20th May), wasone ofaltogether superlative excellence—including 
that wonderful tone-picture, the Flying Dutchman overture, 
an orchestral hurricane of overpowering effect—and met with 
rare enthusiasm from an enormous audience, although something 
like an anti-climax was produced by the duet from the Wad/kiire 
(Miss Anna Williams and Mr. Edward Lloyd, soloists), partly 
through the inadequate vocal powers of the lady singer, partly 
through the inordinate length—that besetting sin of most 
Wagnerian vocal creations—of the piece, at the conclusion of 
the concert. 


THE BACH CHOIR 
Gave, at its second concert, Dr. C. Hubert H. Parry’s 


Judith at St. James’s Hall. Considering that the razson 
@étre of this society consists in the production of J. S. Bach’s 
works—an almost inexhaustible store of masterpieces—the 
selection of Dr. Parry’s oratorio to fill an entire concert cannot 
easily be accounted for on purely artistic grounds. Apart from 
this, this noble work, distinguished by a wealth of genuine inspi- 
ration and musicianship of the highest order, and excellently 
performed under Dr. C. Villiers Stanford’s enthusiastic conduc- 
torship, with Anna Williams, Lena Little, Edward Lloyd, and 
Watkin Mills, as chief vocal soloists, produced once more a 
powerful impression, the popular success being accentuated by 
two hearty recalls of the gifted composer to the platform. The 
somewhat inferior second part gains on second hearing. 





THE WIND INSTRUMENT CHAMBER MUSIC 
SOCIETY 


Terminated its present season at its third concert at the Royal 
Academy of Music with a selection of unfamiliar works of con- 
siderable interest, headed by Julius Rietz’s ‘‘ Concertstiick,” 
Op. 41, a work marked by charming melodious flow, brilliancy, 
splendid workmanship, and a masterly use of the wind instru- 
ments concerned—flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, the 
pianoforte part being confined to accompaniment and the usual 
‘* Tutti,” which renders this piece perhaps a unique specimen 
of its kind. Weber’s Duo Concertante, Op. 48, for pianoforte 
and the composer’s favourite clarinet, which he employed to 
such remarkable purpose in his Fre%schiits and elsewhere, 
presented, with much old-fashioned writing and curious reminis- 
cences from Fidelio and the above-named opera, many fine 
cantilene- and other attractive episodes, whilst Rubinstein’s 
Quintet, Op. 55, for the above-named combination of instruments, 
minus the oboe—apart from some occasional ‘‘padding ” a most 
effective composition—might have reminded some of this fluent 
writer’s very charming string quartets and other chamber works, 
conspicuous by their absence at the ‘*Monday Pops” and 
similar concerts. 

The vocal portion of the evening consisted in a performance, 
by a portion of the female choir of the Royal Academy, of 
Brahms’ seldom-heard trios, Op. 17, with accompaniment of 
harps and horns, written in the composer’s freshest, frankest, 
and in thoroughly vocal, style. Insufficient rehearsing and 
absence of the text in the programmes (in which the authors’ 
names, keys, opus numbers, &c., of the various pieces should 
also be more completely given), operated as drawbacks to the 
perfect appreciation of these delightful works (recently revived, 
by the way, with great ¢c/at at Vienna). 

According to the ‘‘ prospective arrangements”’ the patronage 
of this Society, with General Lord Chelmsford, G.C.B., himself 
a well-known amateur clarinetist, as President, appears to be of 
the most solid description, and with the unusually liberal and 
tempting terms held out to membership, the permanent success 
of this praiseworthy institution should rest secured beyond a 
doubt. 





SIR CHARLES HALLE’S CHAMBER MUSIC 
CONCERTS, 


In one sense a sequel to the ‘‘ Monday Pops,” yet in another 
their very antithesis by reason of the comprehensive eclecticism 
which governs the choice of pieces for this supplementary series, 
won special distinction by the first production in England of 
Cherubini’s posthumous String Quartet in E, which, so far from 
sharing the mere historic interest of most posthumous works, 
remained with two other quartets unpublished through the 
composer’s death, ‘the set being indeed written immediately after 
the completion of the three masterpieces of this kind known to 
lovers of chamber music. The quartet in E is marked by striking 
originality, breadth of style, and an exuberance of fascinating 
ideas, piquancy, and humour. That the ‘‘ Faktur” is worthy of 
the last of the old classics may be taken for granted. If the 
two companion works turn out of equal value (the performance 
of the set has been urged in these columns some months ago) a 
fresh store of delight will have been added to the literature of 
chamber music. The beauties of the work were unfolded by a 
highly intelligent and refined performance by the following (four 
German) artists: Frau Néruda (Lady Hallé), Herren L, Ries, 
L. Straus, and Franz Néruda. 

Another novelty was G. Martucci’s Pianoforte Trio in FE flat, 
Op. 62, ‘‘Brahms” without the genius of Brahms, containing 
perhaps the longest adagio ever written, and which creates no 
strong desire for an acquaintance with the preceding sixty-one 
works! It is interesting to remark how also the Italian com- 
posers, Verdi, Boito, Mancinelli, Sgambati, Bazzini, Pirani, 
Martucci, &c., follow, like the English Sterndale Bennett, 
Mackenzie, Stanford, Parry, Cowen, Ashton, Hamish McCunn, 
&c., and for that matter the principal composers of every 
nationality, more and more closely in the wake of the modern 
German School. And, indeed, what would be the conditions of 
the music of the present without those modern German proto- 
types, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, and Brahms? 
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A. Dvorak’s more bizarre and cleverly contrived than 
genuinely inspired Pianoforte Quintet in A, Op. 81, was also 
given, the rest of the programmes of the two first concerts (at 
St. James’s Hall) being of a more or less familiar description. 
Sir Charles Hallé held, of course, the post of pianist. 


PABLO SARASATE 


Is again celebrating a succession of triumphs at the series of 
concerts opened at St. James’s Hall, and no wonder, since the 
famous violinist combines in a pre-eminent degree those elements 
which go towards making a genuine artistic as well as popular 
success. His singularly limpid and soft yet full tone, his ex- 
quisite grace, taste, and warmth of expression, combined with an 
almost unique ¢echnigue, constitute a combination of charms 
altogether irresistible, that of novelty being superadded by the 
introduction of unknown and unfamiliar works. Thus, J. Raft’s 
picturesque and effective showpiece, ‘‘La Fée d’amour”—a 
recent Continental success—a beautiful Concerto, instinct with 
delightful melody in the first two movements, followed by a 
sprightly Finale in Rondo form by Emile Bernard, and Max 
Bruch’s somewhat tedious Second Concerto in D minor, Op. 44, 
were given, along with Mendelssohn’s hackneyed work of the 
same class, and those marvels of executive virtuosity, the 
concert-giver’s own Carmen and Mufiera Fantasia, at the two 
first concerts. - Orchestral pieces of considerable interest, such 
as Liszt’s ‘‘ Tasso”” Symphony (exemplifying in a physical sense 
the ‘* Power of sound” more completely than Spohr’s work), 
Svendsen’s beautiful ‘‘ Rapsodie Norvégienne,”’ No, 3, &c., were 
‘added, Mr. W. G. Cusins acting as conductor. 





BENNO SCHONBERGER’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL 


Afforded, as a rare exception to concerts of this kind—both on 
account of the music chosen and of the mode of its performance 
—a rare artistic treat to a numerous audience at Princes’ Hall. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to determine whether the (far too 
seldom heard) young Austrian pianist shone to greater advantage 
ina magnificently meancé rendering of Bach-Liszt’s grandiose 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, or in the exquisitely pathetic 
‘‘singing of the adagio from Beethoven’s rarely played early 
Sonata in C major, Op. 2, No. 3, or by the remarkable jew perlé 
displayed in Raff’s Rigaudon, or by the truly poetic sentiment 
unfolded in a delightful selection from Chopin’s less familiar 
works, or by the grace, variety, and point, which characterised his 
rendering of a very attractive transcription, by Seiss, of some of 
Beethoven’s Orchestral Deutsche Tanze introduced for the first 
time in England. Certain it is that Schénberger’s performance 
was distinguished throughout by a touch of rare fulness and 
beauty, which not unfrequently raised the piano itself above the 
level of mere keyboard effects, an absolutely faultless echnique, 
and, above all, those delightful gradations of tone, contrasts of 
delicacy and passion, verve, &lan—in short, those unmistakable 
manifestations of the few sacré which combine to make an artist 
of the very first rank. : 





MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Herr Joser Lupwic and Mr. W. E. WHITEHOUSE—the well- 
known professors of the violin and violoncellorespectively— 
opened a new series of their interesting chamber concerts at 
Princes’ Hall (the correct size for this class of music), assisted 
by G. Collins, second violin, and A, Gibson, viola. The 
concerted pieces given at the first two concerts were (in order of 
performance): Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2 
(heard more than once during this season; but where is the true 
musician who has ever tired of Beethoven, and notably when a 
Rasoumovsky quartet is concerned ?) ; Haydn’s in G, Op. 54; 
Brahms’ Quintet in F, Op. 88 (overpraised on its first production, 
and unduly neglected ever since); and Beethoven’s Quartet in 
B flat, Op. 18, No. 6; besides Brahms’s Pianoforte Trio in c 
minor, Up. rot (pianoforte, Miss Agnes Zimmermann) ; Grieg’s 
Pianoforte and Violin Sonata in c minor, Op. 45 (pianoforte, Frau 
Haas) ; and some soli by the dénéfciares. In the rendering of 
the concerted pieces for strings, an occasional lack of finish, 
balance of tone, &c., was compensated by youthful freshness, 





and, on the whole, excellent taste and phrasing. ‘The executants 
seemed to enjoy the performance as much as the audience, and 
the artistic result was correspondingly satisfactory. But where 
are those crowds of classicists who but recently thronged St. 
James’s Hall at the Monday ‘‘ Pops?” After all, there is some- 
thing ina name. Mr. H. Plunket Greene deserves commenda- 
tion for the choice and expressive delivery of some German 
‘* Lieder,” with excellent enunciation of the German text, whilst 
his voice production leaves something to be desired ; and Miss 
Liza Lehmann was an artistic interpreter of some French and 
German songs of a lighter kind. Distinct praise is due to Herr 
H. Heydrich as accompanist, who also took second viola in 
Brahms’ quintet. 

The concert given by Miss FANNY Davies at Princes’ Hall 
was marked by two important events. The young pianist brought, 
in conjunction with Herr Ludwig Straus, Brahms’ new Violin 
Sonata, No. 3 in D minor, Op 108, to a first hearing in London, 
a work which, although (with the exception of the tranquil slow 
movement) more sombre and passionate in character than the 
two essentially serene preceding Sonatas in G and A, is equally 
concise and transparent in texture ; and being, moreover, com- 
paratively easy to play, bids fair to become a favourite with 
accomplished amateurs. The second novelty, or quasi-novelty, 
cf absorbing interest was the production of R. Schumann’s 
‘‘Spanisches Liederspiel,” excellently given throughout (with 
the German text) ; but altogether exceptional charm of voice 
and poetic expression was imparted to the soprano part by that 
finished artist Frl, Fillunger, with Hilda Wilson, contralto, 
William Shakespeare, tenor, and Ffrangcon Davies, baritone (a 
genuine bass would have improved the effect), as vocal associates, 
and Miss Fanny Davies as interpreter of the responsible piano- 
forte accompaniment. But where is the much-vaunted musical 
progress, if seech a work draws only the faintest acknowledgment 
from a gathering of supposed connoisseurs? Fri. Fillunger also 
gave with fine feeling some Lieder by Schubert, and Clara 
Schumann, the concert-giver, confining her soli to a conglomera 
tion of obsolete and uninteresting ‘‘ passages ” called ‘‘ Toccata,” 
by W. Sterndale Bennett, and Schumann’s wonderfully original 
and fanciful Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. I1 (once one of 
Brahms’ *‘crack ” solo pieces), a commendable choice, if only 
as a change from the often-heard Sonata No. 2 inG minor. The 
rendering of these pieces was distinguished by the pianist’s well- 
known artistic fervour and technical skill. 

Distinct eulogy is due to MR. ORTON BRADLEY for his chamber 
music concert at Princes’ Hall, devoted exclusively to Brahms’ 
compositions. If any modern composer’s music can stand almost 
unlimited repetition, as a test of true genius, this may be 
said emphatically of the works of Johannes Brahms, grand in 
conception, and overflowing with detail of high musical value 
and unceasing interest. In the performance of the concerted 
pieces chosen for the present occasion, the sonata for violin 
and pianoforte in G, Op. 78, and the magnificent pianoforte 
quartet in G minor, Op. 25, Signor Achille Simone‘ti proved 
himself a first-rate exponent of the respective violin parts, Miss 
Cecilia Gates was an excellent ‘‘ Viola” and might in appearance 
and grace have successfully undertaken the ‘‘ Viola” of Shake- 
speare, Mr. Charles Ould was a perfect ‘‘ Violoncello,” and the 
concert-giver did good work at the piano. But with regard to his 
‘fexecution” of the ‘* Walzer,’’ Op. 39 (dedicated to Dr. E. 
Hanslick), excessive nervousness or indisposition must charitably 
be assumed as the cause of the result. Nor can the rendering 
of the now popular “ Zigeunerlieder,” Op. 103, for vocal 
quartet and pianoforte, be said to have outshone their recent 
performances at the ‘‘ Monday Pops.” The pianoforte chosen 
was a somewhat harsh ‘‘ Kirkman.’ 

In no instance is the present expansion of female emancipa- 
tion more @frofos than in the cultivation of the ‘‘ queen of in- 
struments” by the doigts effilés of the beau sexe, as its very title 
indicates, upon which the display of the subtlest phases of 
musical expression, as well as of grace of person, finds its fullest 
scope. It is therefore pleasant to observe that the ‘‘ SHINNER 
QUARTET ”—composed of Emily Shinner, first violin, Lucy H. 
Stone, second violin, Cecilia Gates, viola, and Florence Hem- 
mings, violoncello—has settled down as a permanent institution, 
and which, in point of executive ability and that conscientious 
zeal for which the female sex is justly noted, puts many similar 
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performances by male executants into the shade. The pieces 
chosen for the concert given at Princes’ Hall were: Schubert’s 
quartet in D minor, Spohr’s ‘*Gesangscene” (Miss Emily 
Shinner), and Brahms’ pianoforte quintet in F minor, pianist, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who added some soli by one of the 
most fertile, spzrétue/, and advanced composers of pianoforte 
music of his time—Domenico Scarlatti. 

A word of notice must be given to MADAME FRICKENHAUS, 
who once more exhibited her many excellent qualities and 
praiseworthy research as a pianist by a performance of no less 
than eighteen pieces by fourteen different composers, ranging 
from Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, to Moszkowski and Schiitt, 
at her Recital at Princes’ Hall. 








Musical Potes. 


—~-—_ 


AN operatic novelty has been for some time past some- 
thing of a rarity in Paris. But at last we have one to 
record : Esclarmonde—a romantic opera in four acts and 
eight tableaux, the words by Alfred Blau and Louis de 
Gramont, and the music by J. Massenet—the premiere of 
which took place at the Opéra-Comique on May 15. The 
work has been splendidly mounted, but neither the 
libretto nor the music seem to be of a nature that pro- 
mises longevity. If some of the censures—such as abuse 
of leading motives and noisy instrumentation—may be 
attributable to prejudice ; others—more especially lack of 
originality and genuine inspiration—are only too likely to 
rest on a more solid foundation. The principal parts 
were entrusted to Mlle. Sybil Sanderson (an American), 
and M. Gibert, the former a high soprano of a small 
compass, the latter a generously endowed tenor, who 
have both a great deal to learn yet in the matter of 
managing their voices. 

THE great event at the Paris Opéra was the first 
appearance there of Mile. Melba—an Australian and 
pupil of Mme. Marchesi—who, as Ophélie in Ambroise 
Thomas’ Hamlet, succeeded as thoroughly in conquering 
the Parisians as she had before conquered the Bruxellois. 
M. Pougin enlarges in Le Ménestre/ enthusiastically and 
con amore on her excellent qualities—“ son jold physique, 
sa distinction naturelle, la grice élégante et souple de sa 
démarche ... . la voix pure et limpide, d’un timbre 
adorable et dune justesse absolue.” Of the book scene 
he says that she sang it “ on seulement avec une grande 
habileté de cantatrice, avec un gout rare et une grande 
streté sous ce rapport, mais avec de réelles intentions 
dramatiques et un mouvement scenique fort intelligent.” 
As to the difficult scene in the fourth act, she executed 
the most arduous colorature, scales, and high shakes, 
with the greatest ease. In fact, M. Pougin remembers 
only two singers—Mesdames Nilsson and Fidés-Devriés 
—who attained in the interpretation of the part in question 
such an “absolute superiority.” 

THE day of the premidre of La Tempéte has not come 
yet, but seems to be approaching. 

AFTER Bizet’s / Pescatori di Perle (with Mlle. Calvé 
and MM. Talazac, and Lhérie in the principal parts) and 
Bellini’s. 7 Puritani (with Mme. Repetto-Trisolini, and 
MM. Marconi, Cotogni, and Lorrain), Sonzogno’s Italian 
Company, performing at the Paris Gaité, produced 
Gluck’s Orfeo, which had not been heard for many years, 
and in which Mlle. Hastreiter showed herself a remark- 
able interpreter of the part of Orfeo, distinguishing herself 
even more by her acting than by her singing. 

MM. ADOLPH MILLIAUD AND COHEN have taken in 
hand the management of the Chateau d’Eau Theatre, 
and promise to begin on the 1st of June with Patrie,a 





translation of Verdi’s opera La Battaglia di Legnano, 
little or not at all known out of Italy. According to Le 
Petit Journal, the orchestra will to a large extent consist 
of ladies. ; 

AN elaborate scheme of concerts in connection with 
the Paris Exhibition has been published, but is hardly 
important enough to be here set forth in full. The most 
interesting items are five orchestral and choral concerts 
respectively conducted by Lamoureux (May 23), Colonne 
(June 6), Garcin (June 20), Danbé (September 5), and 
Vianesi (September 19), and representative of the Con- 
cert Lamoureux, the Association Artistique, the Société 
des Concerts, the Opéra-Comique, and the Opéra. 

THE Dupont-Lapissida management of the Brussels 
La Monnaie came to an end on June 4 with a performance 
of Lohengrin. The enthusiastic demonstrations of the 
public left no doubt on the mind of the observer that 
general and deep regret is felt at the departure of the 
directors and their artists, chief among whom are Mmes. 
Caron and Durand-Ulbach, and MM. Engel and Seguin. 

THIS year’s Bayreuth performances will take place 
from July 21 to August 18. Parsifal will be performed 
on July 21, 25, 28, August 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, and 18; 77zstan 
und Isolde, on July 22, 29, August 5 and 12; and Dre 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg, on July 24, 31, August 
7 and 14. 

AT the Berlin Opera-house a Wagner cycle is just now 
running its course: Réensi, on May 26; Ficegender 
Hollander, on May 28 ; Tannhduser, on June 1 ; Lohen- 
grin, on June 3; Zristan,on June 6; Die Meistersinger, 
on June 9; Kheingold, on June 12; Die Walkiire, on 
June 14; Stegfried, on June 17; and Gotterdimmerung, 
on June 20. 

THE Hamburg Singakademie concluded the concert- 
season with a, on the whole, satisfactory performance of 
Bach’s B minor Mass, with additional accompaniments 
by C. Miller, of Frankfurt. At one of the Popular 
Philharmonic Concerts Schumann’s Paradies und die 
Pert was brought to a hearing, and the music and 
excellent rendering were highly appreciated by the 
audience. Mme. Lucca sang the part of Frau Fluth ina 
performance of Nicolai’s Die Jlustigen Wether von 
Windsor, which was for the benefit of the benevolent 
fund of the Hamburg-Altona Society of literary men 
and journalists. 

A MUSICAL festival will be held on June 2, 
Gérlitz, in Silesia. 

THE Cologne Giirznich Concerts were brought to a 
close by an excellent performance of Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, At the theatre a revival of Spohr’s /Jessonda, 
now not often heard, took place, and is worthy of record. 

THE Cologne Mannergesangverein (Male Choral So- 
ciety) began a most successful artistic tour through Italy 
with a concert at Milan, on April 20, and after visiting 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, Rome, Naples, Genoa, and 
Turin, concluded it in the first-named town on May 9. 
They sang a Saluto all’ Italia by their conductor (Zdll- 
ner); an O bone Jesu, by Palestrina; two choruses by 
Sgambati; and compositions by Kreutzer, Schumann, 
Schubert, Liszt, Spohr, Silcher, Zéllner, Kremser, and 
others. The society was assisted by the singer Signora 
Donita, and the pianist Bertrand Roth. .The last-men- 
tioned gentleman, and the president and conductor ot 
the Mannergesangverein, have been decorated by the 
King of Italy. 

THE end of the season left the manager of San Carlo 
at Naples with a deficit. Among the operas produced 
was Zannhduser, which, however, was hissed, partly, 
if not wholly, no doubt, because of the unsatisfactory 
rendering. 
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THE preparations which the Italian admirers of Verdi 
were making for the celebration of his jubilee as an 
opera composer (Overto, conte di S. Bonifacio, was pro- 
duced at Milan on November 17, 1839), have been put a 
stop to at the earnest and urgent request of the old 
master, who is desirous of rest above all. 

ERNST PERABO gave, at Boston, in the course of March 
four concerts—a matinée on March 4, a sotrée on 
March 16, another ma¢inée on March 26, and another 
soirée on the same day. The programmes are worth 
quoting. At the first concert were heard a new String 
Quartet by Bargiel, a Sonata in E major (without a /iza/e) 
by Schubert, and a Piano Quartet by Scharwenka ; at 
the second, N. Burgmiiller’s Overture to the unfinished 
opera Dionys and Symphony in D (arranged for four 
hands), Schubert’s Piano Sonata in A flat, and H. Hof- 
mann’s Serenade for piano and violoncello (Op. 63) ; and 
at the third and fourth concerts (“in honour of Beet- 
hoven’s 62nd deathday”) Beethoven’s (Quintet (Op. 16) 
arranged by the composer as a Quartet for piano, violin, 
viola, and violoncello ; Trio in B flat (Op. 97); and the 
songs An die ferne Gelieble, transcribed by Liszt for the 
piano. The Boston papers spoke very appreciatively of 
the concerts in their totality, and more especially of the 
concert-giver’s share in them. 

HANS VON BULOW, who, during a five weeks’ stay in 
America, conducted various concerts, and gave four 
Beethoven recitals in Boston, Philadelphia, and New 
York (there twice), concluded his tour with the direction 
of an orchestral concert in the New York Metropolitan 
Opera-house, on which occasion he conducted Beethoven’s 
Eroica, Haydn’s B flat major Symphony, Brahms’ Tragic 
Overture, the Prelude to the Mezstersinger, and Meyer- 
beer’s Overture to Struensee. 

BULow, who was so little pleased with America and 
the Americans on his preceding visit to the country, 
seems to be of a different opinion after this latest ex- 
perience. ‘What a contrast between then and now!” 
we read in a Boston paper. “Von Biilow is the most 
amiable of men, and delighted with the country’s pro- 
gress. ‘In music,” he says, ‘America has advanced with 
seven-league boots, and with Edison electricity pace.’ 
Talking of matters musical on this side of the Atlantic, 
Von Bilow declares: ‘I am not ultra-Wagnerian, and 
deprecate the attempt to place his works on a pedestal 
above many other great composers. I knew Richard 
Wagner well, and helped to advance his school in Ger- 
many ; but I am sensible and unprejudiced enough to 
believe there are other composers. It is to Johannes 
Brahms, of Vienna,’ the great pianist added, ‘that I owe 
redemption from the ultra-Wagnerian school. Broad 
and catholic in his musical views, he taught me that there 
are many musicians, many composers, not one. To sum 
up what I think, I will tell you what I wrote in a young 
lady’s album recently. It was—I believe in Bach the 
father, Beethoven the son, and in Brahms the holy ghost 
of music.” 
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NEW PETERS’ EDITION. 
RAHMS-ALBUM. A Collection of the most 


J favourite Songs by J. Braums, for Voice, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. 2,470a, Edition for High Voice, net, 3s. 3d. ; 2,4706, Edition for 
a Low Voice, net, 3s. 3d. Contents:—1. Ah! sweet, my Love, thou 
charmest me (Wie bist du meine Kénigin). 2. Wilt deign to be near me 
(So willst du des Armen dich gnidig erbarmen?). 3. Rest thee, my Lady 
(Ruhe, Siissliebchen). 4. Love is for ever (Von ewiger Liebe). 5. The 
May-Night (Die Mainacht). 6. The Little Dustman (Sandminnchen). 
To be had of AUGENER & Co., sole Agents for England, 86, Newgate Street, 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, London; and of all Music Sellers in town or 
country. Catalogues of the Complete Peters’ Edition to be had gratis on 
application. 





AS SUNG AT THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


PETERS EDITION, No. 466. 


GRIEG ALBUM. 


60 SONGS, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
By EDVARD GRIEG. 

With German Words, and an English Translation by F. CorvDER. 
Five Books, Nos. 466a—e ... each, net 15. 8d, 
Specified Catalogue to be had of 
AUGENER & CO., Sole Agents for England, 

86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, LONDON ; 

And of all Music Sellers in Town or Country. 

Catalogues of the complete Peters’ Evition to te had gratis on application. 


H RMANN, FR. 80 ETUDES SPECIALES 
( ) (SPEZIAL-ETUDEN) pour le VIOLON, avec 2nd VIOLON. 
Op. 24) :— 
Part I.—30 Etudes dans la 1re position (trés faciles) ... net 2 — 
Part II.—25 Etudes dans la 1re, 2de, et 3me position(faciles)net 2 
The same in 3 Books .... me ‘ne oa each net 1 
Part III.—25 Etudes dans la 3me jusqu’’ la 7me position 
difficulté moderée) ... ans ee pa ws = Net 
‘The same in 2 Books “e eee “a each net 
(The same work is done for Violin Solo.) 





7606a-c 
5615, 


5615406 


EETHOVENIANA. EXTRAITS des SON- 
ATES pour PIANO de BEETHOVEN arrangés par FR. HER- 
MANN. Livre A. Op. 7, No. 2; Op. 26; Op. 27, No. 2. Livre B. Op. 10, 
No. 3. Livre C. Op. 2, No. 3; Op. 13; Op. 14, No. 2; Op. 31, No. 3 :— 
73304,4.c Pour Violon et Piano i oe 3 Bks. each, net 2 — 
7197a,0,¢ Pour 2 Violons, Viola, et Vio!oncelle... 3 Bks. each, net 2 
7242a,6,¢ Pour Piano, Violon, et Violoncelle 3 Bks. each, net 2 
7175a,6,c Pour Piano, Violon, Viola, et Violoncelle 3 Bks. each, net 2 
71454,6,¢ Pour Piano, 2 Violons, Viola. et Violoncelle 3 Bks. each, net 3 
7143@,6,¢ Pour 2 Violons, Viola, Violoncelle et Contrebasse (ou 
orchestre & cordes) ... pe a 3 Bks. each, net 2 6 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place. 


C COURVOISIER. 


7600a 1. 
76006 


VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Elementary. First bowing Exercises, &c. 1st position 

II. Minor Keys, Ornaments and special Bowing Exercises, 
1st position ... eee eee eee ove eee 

III. Study of the Other Positions ... Pe 

L’ECOLE DE LA VELOCITE. 

Exercices de doigts 

Etudes des Gammes 

Cah. III. 13 Etudes, rre position ... 

7603@ Cah. IV. 13 Etudes mélodiques wn: a oe ie 

7603¢ Cah. V. Exercices spéciaux ae ee ee 2 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place London. 


F LAUBACH. 20 Scottish Songs. Arranged— 


For Violoncello and Pianoforte ... “ eee 
For Viola (Tenor) and Pianoforte on eco 


7600¢ 


Cah. I. 
Cah. II. 


76034 
76036 
7603¢ 





7713 
7633 

‘* Messrs. Augener provide plenty of music for the ever-increasing multi- 
tude of amateur violinists. There are three books of ‘Special Studies’ by 
Hermann, some of which are ‘studies for the prevention of bad habits,’ and 
particularly useful, From the same author we have ‘ Beethoveniana’—a 
number of extracts from the pianoforte sonatas, arranged for violin and 
piano. Courvoisier’s ‘ Violin School,’ in two books, is an important publica- 
tion, the excellent plan and careful directions of which make almost a ‘ royal 
road’ to proficiency upon the instrument. Two suites by Handel, arranged 
by G. Jensen, some charming short pieces by Gurlitt, published under the 


net 2— 
net 2— 


| title ‘Snowflakes,’ and a few additional numbers of ‘Select Works for the 
| Violin,’ make up a valuable contribution to the popular repertory. These 


are all as easy as they are pleasing and useful. Finally, we may mention 
two books of ‘Scottish Songs’ arranged by Laubach for piano and violon- 
cello.’"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1888. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place. 
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NEW 


GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 


100 


Studies for the Pianoforte 


SELECTED, THE FINGERING SUPPLEMENTED, AND REVISED BY 


s. 
A—Scales and Velocity (9931) net 5 


1. J.N. Hummel, inc 

2. L. Berger,inc .. 

3. C. Mayer, in a flat 

4. L. Kohler, inc 

5. Ch. Czerny,inc ... ; 

6. F. Chopin, ina minor ... 

7. C. Mayer, inpflat..  ... 

8. Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, 
in A.. 


.C. BE. F. “Weyse, i inc minor .«. 
. J. C. Kessler, in F minor 

. F. Chopin, in cf{ minor ... 

. F. Liszt, in F minor 


B—Studies in Thirds and Sixths 


(9932) net 

13. H. Seeling, inc ... 7 

. C. Mayer, inpflat.. .. 

. J. Brahms, inaminor .., 

. J. N. Hummel, in p flat 

. F. Kalkbrenner, in 8 flat 

.L. Kohler,inc ... - 

. F. Hiller, in b flat minor .., 

. F. Chopin, in c$ minor ... 

. J. C. Kessler, inc 

. C. Czerny, ina 

. J. Brahms, in F minor 

. A. Henselt, in rf... 

. F. Chopin, in p flat 

. F. Bendel, in & flat minor 

. BF. Lisat, in rf oh nee 


C—School of the Shake (9933) net 5 O 


. F. Kalkbrenner, ins ... 
.L.Berger,inc .. ww 
. C. Mayer, inn flat... a 
. J. C. Kessler, in 8 minor 

. J.N. Hummel, in 8 flat minor... 
. L. Kohler, in a flat 

. F. Hiller, in c minor 
. Th. Dohler, ins ...° 


eee eee 


7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

- 2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
I 
3 
3 


2 
2 
3 

- 2 6 
2 
3 
2 
2 





D—School of the Arpeggio 
(9934) net 
. R. Willmers, inc 
. L. Kohler, ia F 


eee 2 
. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, i: in 


F minor 
. L. Berger, inc 
. J.N. Hummel, in p 
. C. Mayer, in Fit 
. H. Seeling, in a minor ... 
. A. Loeschhorm, in flat 
. J. C. Kessler, in cf minor 
. C. Mayer, in & flat... 
. St. Heller, inc 
. F. Chopin, in a flat 
. W. Taubert, in p minor... 
. A, Henselt, in p minor ... 
. F. Liszt,inrg .. 


° | E—Wrist Studies (093s) 


st. F', Chopin, inc flat 

52. A. Henselt, in & flat minor 
53 Ls. Kohler, inc 

54. Th. Dobler, in p flat 


F—School of Octaves (9936) 


° 
6| 
° 
° 
° 


6 
6 


F. Hiller, inc ve 

W. Taubert, in F minor... 

57- J- Brahms, ina minor ... 

58. B.Pauer,inp w. .. 

. J. N. Hummel, in c minor 
. L. van Beethoven, in Fr 
- CO, Mayer, in a minor am 
. J. Schulhoff, in B flat minor .. 
. L. Kohler, ins 2 
+C.Mayer,inrF .. .. 

6s. F. Hiller, in b ‘ 

66. J. C. Kessler, in c minor 


55+ 
56. 


G—Studies in Chords (6937) _ net 
67. F. Hiller, in c minor 
68. J.C. Kessler, in r 
69. C. V. Alkan, in ct 


nv ww He BW WH DW WB WD W 


bo 
@ 


sv 8 wv 


a 
= 1 


®» ® Ww WKH KD eKYe HH WH DW 
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H—Extensions in Arpeggio 


Chords (9938)... net 
go. F.Chopin,inc .. «. 
71. A. Henselt, in p flat 


72. H. Seeding, in a flat 


eee 


I—School of the Staccato (9939) net 


. C. BE. F. Weyse, inc oa 
. F. Kalkbrenner, in 5 flat minor 
. FP. Hiller,inaminor .. 9. 

. C. Mayer, ia £ flat... 

. A. Loeschhorn, inc 

. J.C. Kessler, ins 

. W. Taubert, in a minor... 


. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, inr 


. FP, Liszt, ine - 
- Th. Dohler, in a minor ... 
. 8. Thalberg, in & flat 

. C. M. v. Weber, in b flat 


K—School of the Legato (9940) net 

85a. Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, 
in E minor.. 

85d. Mendelssohn - Bartholay, 


in D.. ee 
86a. R. Schumesa, | Be ws 
864. R. Schumann, in p minor 
86c. R. Schumann, in £& 
87. J.N. Hummel, ina 
88. A. Henselt, in p flat 


L—School for the Left Hand 
(9941) net 
89. A, Loescbhorn, i inG minor ... 
go. C. Mayer, in p minor 
gt. A. Loeschhorn, in £ flat 
. F. Hiller, inc 
. C. Mayer, in c minor 
. J. Brahms, inc 
. A, Henselt, in & flat 
. F’. Chopin, in c minor 
. W. Taubert, in pflat ... 
. Th. Dohler, ins ... 
. B. Pauer, in a flat... 
. R. Willmers, in z... . 
* For the Le’t Hand only. 





London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, 
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pe FLOOD. A Reading in Church Recitation 
d Chorus, with Organ Accompaniment. The words selected by 
J. POWELL METCALFE, the Music by CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


The complete work, Edition No. 9130, price, net, 2s. 6d. 
Or in 3 Parts, each part complete in itself: - 
PART I. (Edition No 91302) ; 
Prologue. THE ARK. 


No. 1. Chorus. Let us now praise famous men ! 

2. Recitative, And God saw the wickedness of man was great. 

3. Bass Solo, or all Basses. The soul, the soul that sinneth. 

4. Recitative. And the Lord said unto Noah. 

5. Chorus. Come, come, my people, come. 

6. Recitative. And Noah di according to all that the Lord 
commanded him. 

7. Alto Solo, or Chorus, 
the Lord. 


PART II.—THE RAVEN AND THE DOVE (No. 91304) net 1 — 


No. 1. Chorus. Woe be to fearful hearts and faint hands. 
2. Recitative. And it came to pass at the end of forty days. 
3. Chorus. There is no peace. 
4. Recitative. Also he sent forth a dove from him. 
5. Chorus. Turn again then unto thy rest. 
6, Recitative. And Noah stayed yet other seven days. 
7. Chorus. Go and proclaim these words. 


PART III.—THE RAINBOW (Edition No. 91300)... 


No. 1."Chorus. Look upon the Rainbow. 
2. Recitative. And God spake unto Noah. 
3. Chorus. As I have sworn that the waters of Noah. 
4. Recitative. And God said, this is the token of the covenant 
5. Soprano Solo, or Chorus. Ev’ ry night wash I my bed. 
6. Chorus. But unto you that fear. 
7. Chorus. I will greatly rejoice in the Lord. 


AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W 


Such as are planted in the house of 








AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 9156. 


Big yo RAISETH JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER. 


A Sacred Cantata for Treble Voices. By JOS. RHEINBERGER. 
The Words adapted from the Scriptures by J. PoweLt Mercatre, M.A, 
CONTENTS !— 
No, 1. Chorus—‘‘ Behold there Cometh one of the Rulers of the Syna- 
gogue. 
2. Alto Solo—* My little Daughter lieth at the point of Death. ; 
3. Recitativo (Alto)—“ While he yet spake there Cometh,” 
. Alto Solo— Thy Daughter is Dead, why tfoublest thou the 
Master further ?” 
. Duet—‘t The Lord is Nigh unto all Them that call upon Him.” 
‘ mas 4, (Alto)—‘‘ And when He came into the House of the 
uler.” 
. Chorus of Women—‘‘ For what is your Life, what i is your Life?” 
. Alto Solo-—‘‘ And all Wept and Bewailed her.” 
. Chorus—‘‘ And He put them all out and took her on the Hand.” 
. Trio—‘‘ Thou'wilt not leave my Soul in Hell.” 
. Alto Solo—“‘ Praise ye the Lord, praise ye the Lord !’ 
. Chorus Finale—‘* O praise the Lord, for the Lord is gracious.” 
Vocal Score, Edition No. 9156, net, 1s. 
The Words separately, per copy, 1d. ; or per roo, net, 3s. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, City ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





MUSIC TO THE STORY OF 
ITTLE SNOWDROP (ScHNEEWITTCHEN). 


For Soprano and Alto Solo, Chorus of Female Voices, and Piano- 
forte. By Cart ReINECKE. Op. 133. 
Edition No. 
gos2 Vocal Score * 
go32a Words and Connecting ‘Text for Recitation .. 
go52 ‘Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Edited by W, G. McNaught 


No. CONTENTS !— 


. Prologue (Chorus Unison), ‘‘ I have a p Sage to tell you.” 

. Chorus of Angels, ‘‘ We will Greet Thee. 

. Snowdrop’s Song (Sopr.), ‘‘ The Birds are Singing loud and clear.” 

. Song of the Dwarf Tom (Mez. Sopr.), ‘‘ Now all the Tasty Soup is 

made.” 

. March of the Dwarfs (Pianoforte), 

Slumber Song of the Dwarfs, ‘Though the Night Winds whistle wild.” 

. Song of the Dwarf ‘l'om (Mez. Sopr.), * Again my Fate is Grief.” 

. Snowdrop’s Song :Sopr.), ‘* Who in the House would Care to Stay.” 

. Song of the Dwarfs round the Coffin of Snowdrop (Chorus), ‘* Not 
within a Gloomy Grave.” 

. Played while the Dark Form is dancing with the Fair Lore (Pianoforte 
Solo). 

11, The same as Pianoforte Duet. 

12. Final Chorus, ‘‘ The Night is Departed.” 


London : a & CO., 86, Newgate Street, City ; and at their 
only West End Branch, 1, Foubert’s Place, WwW. 
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AL MASQUE. Scénes de Danse, pour Piano 
h Quatre Mains. Par PERCY GODFREY, 


. Prélude. No. 6. Confession. 

2. Marche. | 7. Scherzo. 

. Réverie. j 8. Minuet. 

. Suite de Ballet. 9. Marche Solennelle. 
Déclaration. 


Edition No. 6916 ; net, 2s. 6d. 
AUGENER & CO, 86, Newgate Street, City ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 8100. 


PIECES DE CLAVECIN, 
FRANQOIS COUPERIN. 
Revues par 


J. BRAHMS er FR. CHRYSANDER. 


S1ooa Livre 1. Paris, 1713 ~ ne pe pe a 
Paris, 1716-1717. ae “ue = z Each Book, 





81006 « & 
8100¢ » 3+ Paris, 1722 net, 2s. 6d. 
4. Paris, 1730 


8100d i, “ are 
AUGENER & CO., 
86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 





URLITTS POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUT 


Part I. The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-fingered Exercises, 
The Scales, 6 Melodious and Fasy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor. 

Part II. Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, 
F major and D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and 
D minor. 

Part III. Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor 
scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 


80 Folio Pages. Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound ia boards, 6s. 


AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C, and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 





OCAL DANCE TUNES, OLp anp New. 

Movements from Instrumental Works arranged for TWO FEMALE 

VOICES, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
No. 


4o1r 
4012 
4013 
4014 
4015 
4016 
4017 
4018 
4019 
4020 
4021 
4022 
4023 
4024 
4025 
4026 
4027 
4028 
4029 


Net. 
Sing, Nightingale. Minuet. (X. Scharwenka)... pan 
Merrily Shebe. Minuet. (Del Valle de Paz) . oo 
With Hands Entwined Together. Mazurka. (Cc. Gurlitt) oo 
Gone are Night’s Dull Shadews. Mazurka. (F. Chopin) ... — 
*Tis Sweet when the Sun is Rising. Polonaise. (C. Gurlitt).. — 
One by One the Flow’rets. Polka. (C. Gurlitt) - - — 
Hail, all Hail, Fair Spring. March. (X. Scharwenka) 
Dancing Wavelets fairto See. Sarabande. (J. S. Bach) 
The Primrose. Gavotte. (X. Scharwenka) 
See the Morning Light Advances. Gavotte. (Del Valle de Paz) 
Behold, ‘tis Golden Morning. Waltz. (F. Schubert) .. 
The Violet. Waltz. (C. Gurlitt) 
Behold the Morn with stately mien arise. 
O Golden Days of Summer. Minuet. 
Who will come with me? Gavotte. 
Come and Go. Gavotte. (Bach) . “— 
Ho! 'tis a Sunny Morning. Hungarian Dance. 
Heyho! for Summer Time. Bohemian Dance. 
Hark! hark! The Breezes softly stealing. 


Waltz. 
Scherzo-Menuet. 


Minuet. (Beethoven) 
(F. Schubert) ... eco 
(Gluck)... we « 

“fr. Schubert) 

(F. Kirchner) 
Spanish Dance. 

(Del Valle de Paz) 
(F. Schubert) —.. 

(Del Valle de Paz) 


Se ee ee ee ee eee) 


Ye Merry Birds on Yonder Tree. 
Sing, Sweet Songsters. 
Blow! Ye Zephyrs o’er the Sea. Mazurka. (F. Chopin)... 
Lo! The Lark uprises. Polish Dance. (X. Scharwenka) ... 
Hark! Across the Golden Meadows. Tarantelle. (X. a 

wenka) 
Behold, behold the Moon. Air du Dauphin. (J. L. Roeckel) 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


4030 
4031 
4032 
4933 
4°34 


“ee oe 


4935 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price 1s. 


EN TWO-PART SONGS. By Franz Ast. Also 
Singly for Classes, 2d. each. 


MeETHVEN' Simpson & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 





UNICH. BOARDING-HOUSE SUITABLE 

FOR PUPILS WHO STUDY MUSIC. Boarders find a com- 

fortable home at Frau Doctor Matthes, Amelienstrasse 1, English 
spokera, Terms at from £5 to £7 108. per month, 
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Sold by AUGENER & CO., 
Sold for cash only. 


IQUARIAN MUSIC. 
SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. 

Some of them only slightly damaged. 
86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


The Prices marked are net, No discount. 


CONCERTOS, ETC., FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS WITH 


Lor 


ORCHESTRA. 
A.—For Two or Three Instruments and Orchestra. $8, 
1361, CRUSELL. Op. 3. Concertante. Clarinet, Horn, and 
Bassoon, with Orchestra be 2-- 
1302, METHFESSEL, E. Op. 8. Concert ter Oboe and 
Clarinet. Manuscript eve oe 2 6 
1363. —— Same with Piano “ oo I= 
1364. SCHNEIDER, G. A. Op. sab, " For "Clarinet and 
Bassoon... ove vee on oo I 
B. ~Clavinet ern Cnt 
1365, BACKOFEN, H. Op. 16. Concerto - oo I 
1366. BAERMANN, H. Op. 26, Grande Polonaise oo t= 
1367. BEER, JOS. Op.1. Concerto ii wow I 
1368 & 69. BOCHSA, CH. First and Second Air verié.. . each x — 
1370. —— Op. 35. First Concerto I-- 
1371. BOHNER, J. L. Op. 21. Fantaisie and Variations .. wo I 
1372. CAVALLINI, E. Souvenir de Linda. Morceau de 
Concert, with complete Orchestral Parts, except Strings 1 — 
1373. CREMONT, P. Op.4 First Concerto ... ove oo. IS 
1374 to 1376. CRUSELL, B. Concertos. Op.1,5,11 each 1 6 
13777 —— Op.12. Introduction and Air varié., a I— 
1378. DANZI, FR. ‘Third Potpourri as is 1— 
1379. DOTZAUER, J. F. Op. 68. Divertissement ... I— 
1380. EBERWEIN, M. Op. 61. Concertino ... 1— 
1381. —— Op. 63. God Save the King, varié ... — 
1382. GEORGE. Prince de Wittgenstein. Thémevarié .... 1 — 
1383 to 1385. GOEPFERT, C. A. Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Concerto se . each 1 6 
1386. —— Op. 38. Second Pasponeil ss we as wo. IS 
1387, KUMMER,G. Op. 11. Potpourri se —. f 
1388 & 89. LINDPAINTNER, P. meas 19 and fags 41. Con- 
certinos ... . each x 6 
1390. —— Op. 45. Rondeau ‘brillant ae a 
1391 to 1393) MICHEL. Concertos No. 8, 9, ond 12... each 1 — 
1394. MULLER. Op. 14. Concerto 1 
13955 —— Fantaisie ... is 1— 
1396. —— Op. 27. Potpourri I— 
1397. —— Grand Solo 1— 
1398. —— Fourth Concerto .. + 
1399. Op. 25. Air varié si — 
1400. RODE, P. Théme varié, arr. for Clarinnt 1— 
1401. RON, M. de. Théme finois and Variations me we I— 
1402. SCHNEIDER. Op. 103. Concerto r— 
1403. TAUSCH, F. Second Concerto :— 
c.—Basseon and Orchestra. 
1404. BLATT, F. T. Op. 12. Six Variations ... I— 
1405. ENGELMANN, J. G. Variations ove es ww IS 
1406. KOCH, CH. Op.11. Concerto ... ee ooo fs VEG 
1407 to14099 KUMMER, G. H. Variations. Op. 8, 14, 
andi5 ... sie - each 1 — 
1410. —— Op. 25. Concerto ons oe 1 6 
141. LINDPAINTNER, P. Op. : 24. Rondeau... 1— 
1412. MUHLING, A. Op. 14. Théme varié ... ie we I 
1413. —— Op. 24. Grand Concerto 1 6 
1414. NEUKIRCHNER, W. Fantasia on mt Jessonda” 1— 
1415. RON, M. DE. Andante and Polonaise .., oo I 
1416. SCHNEIDER, G. A. Grand Concerto... 4. 1 6 
1417. —— Ign. Theme varié, from “‘ Tancred” 1— 
1418. TAMPLINI, G. Scherzo on ‘‘ Don Juan” 1 6 
1419. —-— Same. Orchestral Parts only , ooo oe 
1420. WASSERMANN, H. J. Op.1g. Air varie ... 2— 
1421. WEBER. Op. 35. Andante and Rondo ongarese 1— 
1422. WINTER, P. DE. Concertino .., 1— 
p.—Oboe and Orchestra. 
1423. BRAUN,G. Op. 12. Concertino... 2— 
1424. HUMMEL, J. N. Op 1oz. Variations... 1 6 
1425. LUFT, J.H. Op. 3. Scéne suisse, Variations 1— 
1426. STEIN, E. Op. 10. Concerto a, t= 
1427. VOGT,G. Fourth Concertino. Oboe, Orchestra, and 
Piano Parts... ‘ ove ae ow 2 





Antiquarian Music (Continued). 


Lor 


1428. 
1429. 
1430. 


1431. 


1432 


1433- 
1434. 
1435 


1437- 
1438. 
1439- 
1440. 
1441. 
1442. 
1443- 
1444+ 
1445. 
1446. 
1447- 
1448. 
1449. 
B. 
1452. 
1451. 
1452. 
1453 
1455+ 
1456. 
1457 
1458. 
1459+ 
1460. 
1461. 
1462. 
1463 
1464. 
1465 


1468 & 69. 


1470 


1472. 
1473- 
1474. 
1475+ 
1476. 
1477+ 
1478. 
1479 
1480. 
1481. 


1482 to 1484. 


1485. 
1486 


1488, 
1489. 
1490. 
149t. 
1492. 
1493+ 
1494 
1495+ 
1496. 


1497- 
1498. 
1499 & 1500. WANHAL. Op. 40. Quartets. 
‘I5o1. 





§E.—For different Wind Instrumen's and Orchestra. 


GRUTZMACHER. Romance for Trumpet... 
MOZART, W. A. Second Horn Concerto. Original Ed. 
RAMANN. Air varié for Cornet ... 

SPINTLER,CH. Serenade for Euphonion or T: ware one 
WEBER. Romanza siciliana for Flute 


STRING TRIOS. 
A.—For Violin, Tenor, and’Cello. 
BACH, J.S. Eight Fugues and four Preludes. 
BAILLOT, P. Op. 19. Air de Paesiello varié . ; 
& 36. BEETHOVEN. Trios. No.1 ine flat, No. 4in 
Cc minor ... : ar ; . each 
— Op. 25. Serenade. Anant, «. re 
CLEMENT. Trio ins flat ... 
GIORGETTI, FERD. Grand Trio brillant 
HUS-DESFORGES. Op. 16, inc 
KREUTZER, P. Potpourri 
LEDER, A. F. Op. 10. Trio 
LINDLEY, R. Op. 13, in F - os 
LINDPAINTNER, P. Op.52 No.1inpb 
MOZART. Trio. Arr. after a Sonata 
PLEYEL, J. Op. 11. Three Trios vs 
PRAGER, H. Op. 42. No. 2. Grand Trio 
STRAUSS, J. Op. 4. Twelve Variations 
TONASSI, P. Second Fantasie. Potpourri 
—For Two Violins and’Cello. Lf otherwise it is shite 
BLUMENTHAL, J. v. Op. 36, inc 
BRUNE. Op. 36. No. 6,inc. Violin, Tenor, & 'Cello 
FRAENZL, F. Op.17. Three Trios... ive 
& 54. GEBAUER. Op.10. Books I.and IV. ... 
HAYDN, J. Six Trios ove 
HENNING. Three Trios ie aes 
HOFFMEISTER. Op. 22. Three Trios 
— Op. 28. Six Trios. Two Books 
JANSA, L. Op. 41. No.3. mm 
KREUTZER, R. Op. 1s. Three Trios ve 
KUMMER, F. A. 40 Mélodies arr. Two Books 
LIPINSKI, CH. Op.12. Trio ..  .. ete 
MAURER, L. Op. 70. Book I. ‘Three Trios... 
STREBEN, E. Op. 33. No. 5, for Three Violins 
to 1467. VIOTTI. ‘Trios, Edition Richault, Paris. 
Liv. IL., three Trios; Liv. XVI., three Trios; Liv. 
XVII., three Trios w. each 
WICHTL. Op. 13. Easy Trios. Bks. I & III. ea. 
— Op. 83. Three Trios Nos. 2and3.. each 


PIANO QUARTETS. 

A.—For Piano, Violin, Tenor, and 'Cello. 
BEETHOVEN, Op. 67. Symphony in c minor. 
BERTINI, H. Op. 39. Third Serenade 
BLAHETKA, L. Op. 44. Second Quatuor ... 
BRAHMS, J. Op. 25. First Quartet 
DUSSEK, J. L. Op. 56. Quartet in & flat 
GRUND, F. W. Op. 5. Quartet... vo 
HILLER, FERD. Op. 133. Third Quartet 
HOPFFER, B. Op. 4. Quartet in FE flat 
LAUER. Quartet in E minor - 
MARSCHNER. Op. 158. Inc ... ove ees ais 
MENDELSSOHN, F. First, Second, and 

Third Quartets ae ee as se «. each 

MOZART. Quartets. No. 1,inGminor, (B. & H.)... 
& 1487. —— Ditto. No. 3, in & flat; No. 4, in a. 
(Schott)... 9... wc’ day Otgh 
PAUER, E. Op. aa bis. Quatuor (after Quintet) 
ony Cc G. Op. 138. Fourth Grand Quartet 
— Op. In a minor $40 
RHEINBERGER, JOS. Op. 38. “In F flat 
RIES, FERD. Op.17. Grand Quartet .. ‘ 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Op. 55. Quartet (after Quintet. 
— Op. 66. Quartetinc ... 
SCHLOESSER, AD. Op. 109. First Quartet. 
SCHNEIDER, F. Op. 34, in F " 
SPINDLER, FR. Op. 108. Quartet inc 
TAUBERT, W. Op.i1g. First Quartet... ree 
Nos. 1&3 each 
Second Quartet 


yy See 


each 


& 72. 


arr. 


eee 


ZULEHNER. Op. 13. 
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Antiquarian Music -Piano Quartets (Continued 


B.—Piano and different instruments. 

BATTA A. Fantasia, ‘Tell.’ For Three 

and Piano rr 
BEETHOVEN. Op. 60. Symphony. No. 4, in » Bflat. 
Arr. for Piano, Violin, Flute, and ’Cello 

DANCLA, CH. Op. 99. Six petits trios for Three 
Violins and Piano. Books I. & II. . each 
1506. HASLINGER, T. Quartetto brillante. Same Arr. 
1507 to1511. MOZART. Symphonies arr. for Piano, Violin, 

Flute, and ’Cello. No. rin pv; Ne. 3 in c; No. 4 in 

c; No. 5inp; No. 6in E flat = . each 
RIEM. Op. 8. Quartet for Piano, 2 Tenors, and ’Cello 


1502. Celli 


1503. 


1504 & 5. 


1512. 


List of Lots Nos. 1 to 677 to be had gratis on application. 

The following are left from later Lots :— 
VOCAL SCORES. 
£.= English. F.= French, G. = German. 


ABT. Christmas. 
— Cinderella. Same. Z. 
ADAM. Le Farfadet. /. 8. francs 
— Giralda. /. 15 francs 
—— Le Howsard de Berchini. F. “ 
—- Le Toréador. /. tofrancs ... om 
AUBER. Les Diamants de la Couronne. “F. Cloth . is 
—- La MutadiPortici. /. 20 francs, net 7 pon 
BEETHOVEN. Les Ruines d’ ‘Athénes. F. 

BELLINI. I Montecchie i Capuletti. G, & Bi: 

— Norma F. &/. 12 francs ane RS 
— LaSonnambula. F.&*/ 
CHERUBINI. = deux Journées. 
— Lodoiska. 

CRISAR, ALBERT. Bonsoir, M. Pantalon. 
DONIZETTI. Don Pasquale. s 
— Luciadi Lammermoor. /. pon 
— Don Sebastiano. /. 20 francs, net ... 
FLOTOW. Marta. : & Tf. 20francs ... 


GLUCK. Alceste. k. ‘an 
—— Iphigénie en Aulide. /. 
? Tauride. /. 


ey i Val d’Andorre. ¥. Cloth 
HANDEL. Dettingen Te Deum. G.& Z£.* ... 
MENDELSSOHN. Walpurgisnacht. G. & F. 
NICOLO. Le Billet de Loterie. /. «a 
OTTO. Christmas Time. Children’s Cantata. F. 
POISE. Little Christmas. A Village ue for Ladies 
£. eco 
: Robert Bruce. F, 
p &. 
REINECKE. Bethlehem. A Sacred Cantata for Femair 
ernant &. oes 
AUSS. Lustiger Krieg. G. 
THOMAS AMBR. Le oe d'une nuit d’été, 


Cantata for Female as G.& E. 


s 
>: @: 
> oe: 


10 francs 


. 


on 


F. 


20 fr: rancs . 
> 
L. “ 


he 
: pe 


Un ballo in maschera. 
pn Boccanegra. 
I due Foscari. /. 
Harold 7 fF, 
eanne d’Arc. F. 
Lombardi. /. 
I Masnadieri. /.... 
Luisa Miller, J. ... 


VIOLIN WITH ORCHESTRA (in Parts), 
(Many of these Works are quite out of Print). 


BECKERS. Op. 8. 
. BLYMA. Op. 12. Potpourri... 
. FRAENZL, F. L., VIIL, 1X. Concerto. a 
8. GERKE, AUG. Pot-Pourri & la Mode de Pologne ... 
HABEN 'ECK, F. Air basque varié, avec ne 
(with pune Quartet) ... me 
HENN  W. Variations sur un theme favori_ 
RALLIWODA, Op. 18. Variations brillantes sur ‘La 
donna del lago” de Rossini ... oe me oe os 
763. —— Op. 45. Seconde Polonaise... a 
764. —— Op. 73. Variations brill. sur un théme original a 
765. —— Op. 84. Second grand Rondeau 
766. ——, Op. 118. ee et ™ brill sur un » theme 
original ... ao eee 


Rondeau brillant... pone 


each 


ph RSA ee BEE CRATE EE 


~@ 


= Italian Words. 


UH 


PPP WQHWAHDHF HPP WHE ADAM 


I 
I 
I 
I 
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Antiquarian Music—Violin with Orchestra (Continued). 


Lor 767-8. KREUTZER, M. First and Second Concerto... each 
779) KREUTZER, R. Montanyas a Air des aon 
sans du Canigon, varié a 
780. —— Romance de !’opéra * Joseph ” "variée . 
781. LAFONT, C. P. Souvenir du oe Airs suisses variés 
782. — Second Concerto ... 
783. —— Fourth Concerto ... 
784. —— Sixth Concerto ’ 
785. LEIR, FERD. Pot-Pourri poloeais. 
787, LIPINSKI. Op. 22. Variations de Seeeene | sur une 
Romance Militaire ia “ 
MATTHAEI, AUG. Fantasia ond Variazioni os 
MAURER. Op. 16. Variations sur la Romance “ La 
Sentinelle” 4 pe 
— Op. 35. God save the King (v: ari) “ 
— Op. 53. Variations brillantes sur un theme russe ... 
—_— Cancntes Nos, 1, 2, 7, 8,9 .« «. each 
MAYSEDER, JOS. Op. 36. Rondo (with String Quartet) 
— Op. 45. Variations brillantes ... 
— Op. 47. Grosses Concertstiick (with String Quartet) 
—- Op. 49. Coronation-Rondo ... 
— Op. 53. Second Concertino 
PIXIS, J. P. Op. 46. Variations sur un in faveri 
POLLEDRO, J. B. Op. 3. Variations sur lair, “‘ Nel 
cor pitt non ‘mi sento”... ee a te ne “es 
Op. 5. Variationsinc ... 
Op. 6. Concerto in G 
Op. 7. Concerto in & minor 
Op. 8. Variations in b minor ... 
Op. 10. Concerto in b minor ... 
RODE, P. First Solo ... po 
—— Theme varié sur un mouvement de Marche. Op. Gees 
— Third Théme varié 
ROLLA, ANTOINE, FILS. 
Op. 8. Variations brillantes one 
— Op.15a. Terzo Rondo alla ae ‘e 
— Tema variato 
ROMBERG, ANDR. Cunamen 
Op. 47- 
Mozart 
— Op. 66. Variations sur un air écossais 
SPOHR, L. Pe 22. Second Pot-Pourri shame ‘String 
Quartet) .. ve 


Op. 7 % First Concerto “e 


h 2. 
Pot-Pourri sur themes de “‘ Don Juan” 


de 


PIANO SOLO. 

BEETHOVEN. 38 Sonatas, with Portrait and Bio- 

graphy. Edited by E. Pauer. 8vo 
FIELD. to Popular Pieces ... 
LEBERT & STARK. Piano School. 
Do. do. Cloth ... 
Part IV. Cloth ... eee 
Klavier-Schule (German). Part I. 
Part IV. Cloth ... 
MANNS, AUGUST. 


Part III. 
— Cloth ... 
Suowliehes and Christmas 
Berries. Dance-Album. 11 Dances, bound, net, ros. 6d. 
MENDELSSOHN. 3:2 Popular Pieces, 4to 
MOZART. Piano Works. (Cotta). Folio. 
— Vol. III. Piano Duet Works ... 
SCHUBERT. Piano Works, edited by Liszt. 
Vol. I. . Si — pe 


Vol, II. a 
(Cotta.) 

” ” ” ” ” cloth 
— First Sonata. Op. 42. (Cotta.) on oe a 
— Valses, &c. Op. 50, 67, 92, 127. (Cotta.) 
WEBER. Piano Works, edited by Liszt. 


Vol. I. 
Seam, edited by Reinecke ond Rudorf. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


SCHUBERT. Album. 82 ‘aed for ines voice. a 
and German 


SCHUMANN. 
German ... 


” ‘(lo ~) 
SCHUMANN. Claraand Robert. Lieder und Gesiinge. 
B. & H. 8vo. eee “ owe “we oe 
BOOKS ON MUSIC, etc. 


BEETHOVEN-ALBUM., (Hollberger) . 
PAUL, OSCAR, Prof. D. Handlexikon du Tonkunst 
8vo. 2 Vols. 


(Cotta. ) 
cloth 
Folio ... 


855. 
856. 
857. 
858. 
859. 


“bound 


Album of Songs (high), anne and 


860. 
861. 


eee on one 


ie el eel! 


ee ee ee oe ee | 


3 
I 
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lal | 


| 


a 


For continuation see MonTHLY Musicat Recorps for February, March, 


April, and May. 


London : AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
I, Foubert’s Place, 
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OVELTIES. N OUVEAUTES| Noveltiss.—Continued— 
Nova). 
June sst, 2889. Le nes Jule’ if, voy peeTHoVvEN ae, MUSIC: ace 
— . ; . “we 30 E 12 Songs of the Seasons. (Pittman, 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 4to. (Morning, Evening, Smday Morning, sun- 
Foubert’s Place, W. (opposite Conduit Street), London. day Evening, Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, 
N.B.—Not connected with any other West End address. Kaster, Whitsuntide, Ascension, ‘Trinity. net 
ene end Vee eA DANCE TUNES, old and new; movements from 
cients . instrumental works arranged for two female voices 
eae. PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). alii with Pianoforte accompaniment : - 
8043 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Complete Dances, edited, 4023 Behold the morn with stately mien arise. Minuet. 
revised, and partly arranged by E. Pauer.., net 6 Beethoven... net 


4024 O golden days of summer, Minuet. F. Schubert net 
BL ee penta Mazourka. eas “ ‘ 4025 Whowill come with me? Gavotte. Gluck . net 


ees ‘i : ~ m 4026 Come and go. Gavotte. Bach eee « met 
CHOPIN, F. Mazurkas. sous rom the us- 7 By es 

sian Publication, which was Kevised, Fingered, ay? wae ie B bac tea toi, ba 
and carefully Corrected after the Parisian, English, 2 Soci 4 s » 

“< ee : love must sever (Wenn zwei von einander 

and German Editions by Carl Klindworth; final scheiden), La ight 11 Riad Ich hab’ 
Revise by Xaver Scharwenka. » Last night as I lay sleeping (Ich hab 

die Nacht getriumet), The Swallow _— his even- 


Superior Edition ove * see see ing ditty (Abendfriede) ws soe = et 
ALBERT. sind Cohen jeanne 


Popular Edition ~~ ose eos net 


DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. ‘I Faunie le Driadi.”’ ‘ 
Menuetto d’Ondina, tre Suite d’Orchestre, Ar- SHARPE, HERBERT, Fr ar of ‘is Year, pe 
Tene + Two-Part Songs for Female Voices, (Op. 16) : jen 

GURLITT, CORNELIUS, 12 newts (First 4126/ June (When Roses blow) i eet 


Series) leading from the easiest up to the difficulty 
of Clemenii's first Sonatina in C major, arranged SQUIRE, W. H. True Heart. Song... 
and fingered by C. Gurlitt :— 
Tat SNe awl AUGENER & Co., London: 
2. D. Steibelt inc ... ‘ie oe ove ° . 
3. J.Schmitting . 2. City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
4 AE. Millerin Fw one one ‘| Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
ee ae Bal Champétre. Suite de (opposite Conduit Street). 
"No. 1. Marche at os i, a ee _ All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
2. Valse... Et a and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 
3. Intermezzo. Les Gnomes ... A — | to be crossed ‘* Central Bank of London.” 


SCHARWENKA, XAVER. Polnische Nationaltinze, : Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 
Vol. IT. (g Polish Dances) . 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). “THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SCHUMANN, R. Bal d’Enfants (Kinderball), Op. SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Post) -— 


130. Revised by E, Pauer. Oblong... __ net Postal Union (Europe and America) ... ; . 
ORGAN. Australia and Foreign Colonies sc 9-0 


BACH, J. S. Organ Works, edited by W. T. Best :— The Number of the ‘Monthly Musical Record” 
Second Series. Toccatas and Fugues, &c. :— is 6,000 per month. 7Zhis can be verified at CASsEi\1. 
No. 21. Toccata & FugueinE major... net & COMPANY ’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 


is as follows :— 

BROOKS, WALTER. Album lyrique. Op. 48. Per Pace .. “~ is << oa ‘o eS 8 
(Chanson 4 boire, Danse des Paysans, Marche des BIN, BY 3. we eis ss ee 2 16 
Chasseurs, Canzonetta) pis, eee 'y oe. OD Meeeees, 89 Tee al ay ae. en Ree 

@IN, BY 3 oo a ar ‘a ae o 16 
I IN. BY 3 -—. oo 

INSTRUMENTAL. Smaller Adveclommeens at dhe rate nel 1s. per line. 

BEETHOVENIANA. _ Extraits des Sonates pour Advertisements referring to musical matters are acceptad only as far as 
Piano de Beethoven, arrangés par Fr. Hermann. there is room, or if the character of the advertisement adn its of its pudlica- 
Livre B. Op. 10, No. 3. tion in the ‘‘ MonTHLY Musica REcorD.” 

Pour 2 Violons, Viola, Violoncelle et Contre- 
basse (ou Orchestre & Cordes) ... oo ‘eet 


DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Album (Violette blanche, CONTENTS, 
Serenatelle, Siciliana, Albumblatt, Arietta, Lied,) 
for Violoncello and Pianoforte sana” “sesh ae WAGNER AND Beriioz. By Fr. Nigcks 

HERMANN, FR. Morceaux d’ensemb'e :— Is Musicat Taste IMPROVING IN ENGLAND? By. STEPHEN s. 

e. Nicolai Merry Wives of Windsor :— T — wotigs Cc By F 
53900 bea Citeeant tees. a —"" HE Music oF OUPERIN: Y FRIEDRICH | CHRYSANDER 
7215¢ for 3 Violins and Piano .,.. “e - net Cuence Sens Witueur Wears =m 
7150€ for2 Vins., Viola, Cello, C. Bass, and Piano net COkRESPONDENCE : PIANO AND STRINGS .. —.. 
7110€ for 3 Vins., Viola, ‘Cello, C. Bass, and Piano net ForgiGN CoRRESPONDENCE: Music 1n LeipziG AND Vienna 
f, Reathoven, Marche Turque ces Ruines Our Music Paces: Guruitt’s “THe Viotet” oe ee oe 129 
d'Athénes ;— ee a ee ee ee we ee ewe 
5330f for2 Violinsand Piano... .. 4. net ConceRTS .. «2 es te ee ae we 090 195 
q2ist for 3 Violins and Piano .., ose met Musica Notes .. Pe oe ¥< ‘ es i oo 136 
7130f for 2 Vins., Viola, ‘Cello, C. Bass, and Piano net ANTIQUARIAN Music .. se ae iy le, Whe: ke ° 142 
7110f for 3 VIns., Viola, ’Cello, Cc. Bass, and Piano net June Novecties or AUGENER & Co. Sencll te ——" +. "See 
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